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Reagan's First Two 
Years: An Appraisal 

Challenge of The 
Job Training Act 

Free Trade in Peril 



Fuel Pin cher equipped trucks are getting 90% to 98% more MPG 
in delivery type applications than the same trucks with gasoline power. 




That s almost twic^ the 
mileage! We proved it 
m recent tests. And 
users are proving it 
every day. on the job. 
The Fuel Pmcher is a 
new engine designed as a diesel from 
the ground up For medium -duly trucks 
up to 50.000 lbs GVW Rated at 130. 



165, or 205 horsepower, hi performs 
much like a gasoline engine. Starts 
easy, even in cold weather Has plenty 
of torque for climbing hiJIs And elimi- 
nates the gas engine' s carburetor and 
ignition svstem problems. 

So teJI your dealer you wani ihe 
affordable efficient, and tough Fuel 
Plncher Diesel in your next medium* 



duty truck Or calf us for more informa- 
lion 1~S0D-52VQiai (in Michigan, 
1 -BOO 572-2424), 




Available in CHavrQfvt, Ford and CMC mod Sum-doty truck % . 



Fuel Pincher 
Diesel 



When You Think ol Training, Think or 

DALE CARNEGIE:.. THE TRAINING PEOPLE 



Objectives and 
benefits of the 



Dale Carnegie utters five distinctly different training 
programs designed to enhance the peHorrnance of 
men and women at virtually every level of individual 
and orqa niiational activity The result: increased 
productivity and lower operating costs. 



DAlf CARNEGIE 

Courses: THE DALE CARNEGIE MANAGEMENT SEMINAR ... A comprehensive, tirghly 



concentrated Seminar focusing on the principles and techniques of modern, goal 
oriented management, with special ernphasis on directing and novating people. 
Participants improve their ability Id delegate productively, to communicate effectively, 
fo inspire teamwork and cooperation They gain a better understanding at the total 
rnanagemeni process as well as their own magagenal functions, the Seminar stresses 
techniques for creative pToblem^solving It generates immediate, measurable results 
as well as long-range benefits for participants and their companies 

THE DALE CARNEGIE SALES COURSE An m depth course in the art ol motiva- 
tional selling, designed to increase selling effectiveness and overall sates productivity 
Regardless of years of experience, sales men and women us* ihis practical, down-lo- 
earth training program to improve theaf selling skills and abilities, They develop more 
effective techniques for qualifying prospects, making sales presentations, including 
answering objections and riming the close of the sate They learn to use fresher, more 
relevant selling language Participants often achieve measurable safes increases even 
while the framing is still in process. 

THE DALE CARNEGIE COURSE ... A course that is known the worfd over tor its ability 
to inspire men and women 10 higher levels ot achievement H helps people to develop 
greater confidence in themselves and iheir capabilities They learn to express then ideas 
and thoughts with greater clarity and conviction, They develop a more positive attitude, a 
more oplimistJC outlook on life They gam a deeper understanding ol sell and others and 
learn to get along even better with other people As a resud, they become more effective 
at work, at home and in social situations. The Course produces quick results, lasting 
benefits lor individuals in virtually all walks of life 

THE DALE CARNEGIE CUSTOMER RELATIONS COURSE ... An intensive employee 
framing program that creates a deeper understanding ol the vaJue ol good customer 
relations. The Course stresses the importance ot each employee's rote m the company. 
They iearn valuable new methods for analyzing customers" wants and needs and relating 
them to product benefits This results in better satisfied customers as well as more sales. 
Overaft, the Cour&e inspires employees to lake a greater inietest in their work and to 
make an even greater contribution to their company* 

THE DALE CARNEGIE PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT COURSE ... Designed 10 
develop more unity, greater harmony within an organization by improving ooth person- 
lo-person and group working relations. Partrcipants gam a new perspective of them- 
selves, their co-workers, their company. Team spirit and overall cooperation increase as 
they team to work more eflectively with their peers, Jheir supervisors, with suppliers and 
customers. The training helps so raise empfoyee morale while reducing conflicr. absen- 
teeism and lumover The end result is increased fob satrsfaction and greater productivity 

For more information about Date- Carnegie Training*, wrife for a free ccpf of our quick 
reading booklet that outlines all five courses in greater derail Of simply call fort-free (BOO} 
231-5800. in Texas, ca/J (aOOJ 392-2424. 



DALE CARNEGIE & ASSOCI/YTES. INC 

SUIT! 313NB • 7047 REGENCY SQUARE BLVD. ■ HOUSTON. TEXAS 77036 
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The world will have to get along 
without you for a few days. 

You vo mndfl enough businosa tm$&\ accornjnodahprrs. 

decisions tor a white Irs lime io i imo to stretch out under our 

roctutrga you* mind and body warm sun. 

Time to escape to 3 if opwytf t&Jand And ter tht? world I urn a few times 

To Msijco Island, on ttie west cotist wtlhout you 

of Ftonria Wiin over three miles ot See ycur travel agent pr call (800? 

beach and plot iou$ sunset* With 22B-329G MarrlotfeMBfco Beach ReiKtf, 

oxc:i.-p«ior>.-il restaurants. And ihrj DEJpartmoni NB. Marco teland. FL 33937 

Marec fieach Jflescri 

Tne American Trocwcal Island 



Headin' Out.. 
MidlaiidStyle 



[imt HnifKwy AfKf tut in 
fidt r hutinra* imb l nriy> irs 
Mdtand move anywhere in 
(tie U& U 4 rtnnnriii s 
rwuicc. 

Mtjrc dun JWl i-unporjtc 
jml privjlt aircraft jrc ha^cd 
j| 411 jLrpari manuio fmni 
thr t-CTnril hunrnm clbirKl 
CufrtcrirrLrr^J Hijtht^ on <u\ 
aniiriM *cf\inji MtdUnd 
Hrjponjl Airport nifcr itnjcJe 
plane mttv it r <jjih u> fluuiUm 

CMngu and Nctr rtrUni* 

In 4 LiLim ua inure 
nuiirinr Send u* I hi* ad with 



Midland 
Chamber 
of Commerce 





Tin Chflmtw a I C*nvnmza at fchtr Utillad Slaia* 
piWw ot .natok'i Buoir*ss, 41 ■ 
tatfernkjd or tarjJneiwi. frscto EuociiHon*. 
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Cov&r Story 20 

Gdneum6rg will get the economy mov- 
ing this vear, according to projections 
oy the L\S. Chamber Ko recast Center. 




Free Trade in Danger » 

Spurred by other nations' tactics, pro- 
tectionist pressure is mounting. A key 
biittlej^rciLuirt: s[Kwmh)' steel. 



The Reogan Presidency 32 

James J. Opa trick, assessing Ronald 
ItesiKiw's first two ycare, nyi » pat- 
of change is now establlKhed. 




J ob Training Challenge 

A new Uw gives the nrivai* 
'-'nauije to prove it can do the \ 
^ing unskilled workup. 
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Presidency in Pictures 34 

Remember what RujillU Reagan's inau^ 
juration looked like? And hie homecom- 
ing niter the assasalnatkm attempt? 
Here are pictorial htghligbts of two 
years of momentous development*. 

Creating a Camera 40 

Jerry Nim* business background wan 
in marketing, but he wanted to invent a 
3-1 > fair Hz ni Br L #1. Also, be faced tlu- 
task of raising capital to finance a 
dream He did, that, too. 



CEO Gets Bock to Basks 48 

ftowe Cascade Corpora tin n was a sick 
conglomerate in 1372. Today it Ls i 
healthy forest product* nompany. Us 
chief executive officer, John Fery, has 
returned it to its beginnings* 

Population Change* 52 

[lernojrrauhu: trends will httve u major 
imparl on tin- buHim-H* of lumnrrnw 
PrincipaJ change: Atfing baby- boomers 
will give America its largest projHirtian 
of the tiiiddle-aged b history. 

Defense Base: Still Shaky 56 

Two years ago, there were warnings 
that the industrial base for supplying 
our armed forces in a war was not ootid, 
enough. Since then, there has been pro* 
Kress, but not much. 

Aid for Yankee Trader* 62 

Use E spurt Trading Company Act pro- 
vides an important tool, especially to 
smaller firms, for building up sale* 
abrotul. Here a nind^wij on the law 
and how you can use IL 

Funny Money Is No Joke 65 

Counterfeiting of U,S> currency is on 
ihu risv, i^simg businesses millions in 
juHkdtHjuctihle losses" Fortunately, the 
Secret Servirr seif.e* most phony bilk- 
before they are parsed. 

Gas Price Decontrol ? 67 

CoEkgress could end the "planned cha- 
os" of the Natural Gas Policy Act by 
voting' tor complete tfernntrol of pricey. 
If there is such a vnte. it is likely to 
come tbi« year. 



Threats to Your Business 69 

Falling to reeognire trouble early 
enough can mean failure for a compa- 
ny. Here is advice on how to spot hid- 
den problems and do something about 
thetn before it is too late- 



Clout m Congress 71 

Thanks to off-year election fa inn, 

EIi.hlm? [>vr rat* will have mort' <k'nu- 

nam^ on committees and therefore 
more power over legislation, There will 
be interesting Senate ahif ts. too. 

Saving Industrial Bonds 72 

i ne uix-» j \i:]iji.'" irMrj.i inal dkrvelopimmt 
bond, issued by stale or [oca! govern- 
ments to help businesses, faces virtu u I 
extinction. Huw^vot, there is a move io 
Congress to save it 

Trilogy of Success 74 

Three stories of business ingenuity : Da* 
rid Lyon analyses brown-baggers' 
htdttapi Janet Stcffy and Barbara Mace 
ran Ladies in Paiming; and Al Bel four 
matches con tract oils and ei|UtpmenL 



Departments 



For Your To* Fife 
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Washington Letter 
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Letters 


12 


Outlook 


14 


Where 1 Stand 
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Editorials 
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FOR YOUR TAX FILE 



Delay on a Trust Could Be Costly 



INTEMS5T RATE pryratiun* nrtd new tax 
rule* CEfi have ii 5i hnrp imptict on 
familiar tax -reducing mow*> including 
snort- term tru*ta. 

A Clifford trust (named for the man 
who first won court approval of such a 
Kt) is a good way to shift income 
jtu a highly taxed family mv-muer to ll 
child or other dependent in a lower tax 
bracket. The law raj Litres that the in- 
come from &ueh a trust te dedicated to 
h*nefiriary for at least 10 years; then 
the cfcinor ran reclaim the principal. 

But yon can incur a gift tax liability 
if the present valuv of the estimated 
income from money put b the trust 
xceeds th* limits on tax-free gifts 
f fiO.OOO for a fiinjrte donor, for * 

murried couplet. 

To calculate this present value the 
Internal Revenue Service has been of* 
intf a £» percent interest rate, but a 
much higher rate is being considered. 

The accounting firm of Ernst & 
Whinney empfr&siie?: the potential L*en 
of i t of acting wtuV the Sower rate is 
still available. It gives this ex ample: At 
the 6 percent rau? T you <an put $22>*4 fi 
iii :i 10 w:ar i.ruat without incurring any 
gift tax liability. But if the IRS were to 
use a 12 percent rate, the tax-free 
amount would shrink to $14,749- 

Treasury valuation tables also affect 
bow large a deduction you can take for 
a charitable contribution when y«i ded- 
icate income from a trust to a charity 
for teas than 10 years. If, for example, a 
trust will pa> SlU.iHH) ;i yuar to a chari- 
ty for eight years, you. can take ll 
m,m deduction at the 6 percent IKS 
rate, If the IRS were to uae a 12 per 
cent rate, you could L\ak«! a deduction of 
only $49,076 for the same gift, Anyone 
planning to make such a gift in trait 
mitfht be well advbwd to set ft up now. 

Summer Camp Credit 

Thinking-ahead note for working par* 
ents: If you qualify for a child-cure tax 
erred it, next summer's camp coats for a 
\ih\ld may bt deductible within lh* cred 

.V-sfe: For V^urTux File u an informa- 
tion srrviee for readers S#e fra awd 
Itfjptt/ advisers for guidance on all spc* 
>-tt\r i'fj W >< 



By John Hanky Adams 



it's limits of 2Q to 89 percent of mtfogted 
tfrusm Income (depending on that in- 
come amount). 

A mother working full time in an ac- 
counting firm sent her Ll-year-tild son 
lo -a camp for eijiht weeks at a cost of 
$1 P 1(JU. She claimed that amount Ml a 
credit, arguing that other care for the 
s^ame jwriod would buvt cust aa much 
or mom. 

The Tax Court upheld her dajm, 
overruling the IRS, hut warned that thv 
decision applied only to her "facts and 
Circumstances, « P . If the camp had been 
a specialized camp, such art a golf camp 
or n computer camp, our conclusion 
might he different" 

New for 1983 

Lust month. Nation's Business list- 
ed major cann^ea in the tax code that 
will take effect this year as a result nf 
Miacttnent of the 19*1 and I9K2 Las 
measures The change:*— with their at- 
tendant rules and court interpreta- 
tions' — will open up a host of opportuni- 
ties umi pitfalls for individuals ;md 
businesses. 

Hen* are .some more trlinnpes tn bear 
in mind as the new year begins: 

• Lower withholding on employe* be- 
ffina July ] us the 10 percent cut takes 
effect (aafiuming Cnn^reas does not 
modify, accelerate or repeal the cut). 
Sclf-cmpJaycds get the lower rates with 



their first esLiniaLed lax payments On 
ituiomi!. iSee th« tab It- for exam- 
ptes of haw taxes wjl] he affected if the 
cut lakes place as scheduled J 

• Although 10 percent withholding on 
income from dividends and interest be- 
gins July 1 T the payer may choose not 
to withhold taxes if the paymeritH for 
the year will not t:\LWd S 1.7.1, 

• Likewiuu, withholding nf income 
tax fnun pensions and deferred corn- 
ptmaatloEi such as "phantom stock" 
payout* begins January l r but the with- 
holding applk's only to payment* larger 
than $£,-100 a yt-ar, njid a taxpayer wh-> 
is receiving more than that amount, win 
elect against any withholding at all 

• The maximum deductible corsLri tui- 
tion to a self-employed person's Keotfh 
retirement plan rises to $30,000 in 1 983. 
Thf maximum deductible contribution 
to an employe's defined-benerjt plan de- 
clines io $90,000. 

■ Individuals who make ipswrtiTly in- 
timated tax payment* must make them 
Lo a bank ur oilier authorized financial 
institution, instead of an IKS service 
center. Thtn will put individuals ami cor 
purAtions on tin- sante synteiu insofar 
as estimated tax payments are tun- 
cerned 

■ A new. nondedut^ii-M I" |- 
penalty will be imposed on any "sub- 
stantial u rwl i^rjiayment 1 * nf inert nn- tax. 
That ia tn addition to the interest an the 
deficiency amount □ 



The 1983 lb* Cut, as Mow Scheduled 

For Married CoupJos Filing Jointly 

IRS 
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ADD.. • An easier way for 
retirement plans to accept 
tax-deductible employee contributions. 




Another reason why we write more 

group retirement plans than any other company 



The new tax law could make your pennon or profit 
sharing plan more attractive than ever to your 
employees by adding the $2,000 Lax deferred 
savings allowed under the law. But we know, that 
as much as you may wish to heEp your employees 
build retirement income, you can t afford to burden 
your staff with a lot of administrative detail. 

With the new Additional Deductible Dollar (ADD)* 
program from The Bankers Life of Des Moines you 
eliminate this concern, and it can be added with 
minimal effort It also provides advantages not 
available elsewhere. 

Check these management and employee benefits 
against any other program you may be consid- 
ering, [fs what you would expect from the company 
that for years, has written more group retirement 
ptans than any other life insurance company. 



• Contributions can be handled by simple payroll 
deduction Deposits are easier, and probably less 
costly, than purchasing individual IRA s. 

• You can provide participants with a choice of 
fixed income, equities or money market funds 
and information material that will help them 
make the choice. 

• We assume responsibility for accounting, 
record k^ping, benefit calculations and 
payment administration 

• Lump sum or a choice of annuity benefit options. 
Group rates provide more retirement income 
than individually purchased annuities. 

To learn more about how Additional Deductible 
Dollars* can benefit both management and their 
employees, call the Group Office of The Bankers 
Life of Des Moines or mail the coupon below, 



i n 



THE 

BANKERS 
LIFE 



o 



BANKERS LIFE COMlWrfV DES MOINES. IOWA 5030? 



THE BANKERS LIFE, Group Sole* 
Dti Hewncs, lowi 50307 

I'd fa to know mm about Acfefitanai DedutffH* teflar* (ADD |. 



City. 




Uurnir> pri JLdnjss, all-purposrctamers. heavy -duty darners, dtsmf scrams, 
fliHH- cnw> wmdok chining, furniture aire. automatic dishwashing, pnxlucts ;ir»t[ lots mcprc. 



AMWAY PRODUCTS CAN HELP YOU 
MAKE YOUR BUSINESS SHINE! 



For you to ring up 
sales, your customers have 
to know you're the best. 
That's why everything— 
including housekeeping- 
has to be handled just 
right. And it will be when 
you put your Am way 
distributor on your team. 
He or site knows how 
important a part house- 
keeping plays in your business success. 

That's why you can depend on your 
Am way distributor to be there when met 
want, bringing everything you need — 
from laundry and floor-care products to 
specialized cleaners and lots more. Plus 
the knowledge to help you get the job 
done economically and efficient ly. 

Out of the more than 150 products 
your Amway distributor offers, you can 
put together the combination that's just 
right for you. He or she will show your 




staff how to get the 
most out of every Amway 
product and will back the 
quality of each one with 
a 100% guarantee of 
satisfaction. 

When your Amway dis- 
tributor calls, get the whole 
story. Find out the many 
ways he or she can help you. 
If you need a distributor 
now: dial toll-free l-8(X>-2534463, (except 
in Hawaii and Alaska) ( Michigan busi- 
nesses dial 1-800-632-8723). 

We'll put you in touch with an 
Ajtiwu) distributor near you. You'll find 
that having an Amway distributor on 
your team makes it that much easier to 
make your business shine. Amway 
Corporation. Ada, MI 
49355. Am way of Canada, 
Ltd., London, Ontario 
N6A 4S5, Canada. 



m 



Amw^y- 



■ « * WI!HOUT 



Gel the whole story. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 



* R£AGAN ADMINISTRATION officials see 
presentation of fiscal 1964 budget- 
expected late this month or early next 
—as no -win situation* If spending 
juts are large enough to reduce deficit, 
the cuts will be criticized: if not, 
ihe deficit will draw fire. 

► ONE POSSIBLE OUT under discussion in 
Republican circles: Use off-budget loan 
guarantees to stimulate Job formation In 
private sector, thereby creating new do- 
mestic program without adding to deficit. 

* COMORESSIOMAL LEADERS warn that if 
interest rates turn upward* Congress 
will force the Federal Reserve Board to 
lower them* Could backfire, re-ignite 
inflation* Fortunately, most economists 
expect rates to fall— at least for 
next several months. But markets mi^ht 
react unfavorably If Congress proves 
anyilllng to restrain federal spending* 

+ PLUMMETING PETRO PRICES? There's an 
eutside chance. Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries la suffer- 
1 «B from internal dissension and external 
competition* Demand for oil is f lat p and 
experts expect it to retnoin so. OPEC 
seams unable to suppress backdoor dis- 
counting by some of its members, despite 
repeated attempts. At some point, 
P^tence of Saudi Arabians may end* ihey 
tov* ability to force prices down uni- 
laterally. Possibilities; Modest 
formal price cat sanctioned by OPEC: 
sharp temporary cut by Saudis, to teach 
S gjLC partners a_j.es a on ; full-scale 
&rice w ar and plu nfi lnp prices. 

* Oil* PRICE WAR would be mixed blessing. 
Lower energy costs would benefit Western 
economies initially* But weaker petro 
Sg gQTterii could be pushed Into default 



on loans, which would threaten stability 
of world financial system * Also, bargain 
prices would boost consumption while 
curtailing development of new supplies . 
leading to future shortages, 

PAY FARMERS with grain for not growing 
grain? Innovative Idea floated by 
Agriculture Secretary John Block—which 
President Reagan says he will propose to 
Consresg„is getting largely favorable 
reception on Capitol Hill and, among 
lobbyists. Would work like this* 
Farmers who agree to plant loss this 
year than they did In 1982 would get 
grain from federal reserves to equal 
difference. Could save billions of 
dollars a year In crop subsidy and stor- 
age costs* 

► GOT A MATCH? Good chance of future 
electricity shortages is foreseen by 
Department of Energy study. Report says 
there is no 'crisis p * but "there are 
unmistakable danger signs, ■ Present 
reserve generating capacity is low. 
report notes, and state utility regula- 
tors have been under public pressure to 
hold rates below levels necessary to 
expand capacity. DOE may try to help by 
seeking reduction of federal red tags 
hampering payfer industry, 

► MOST CONTROVERSIAL regulatory issue 
of 1983 may develop from administration 
attempt to find rational system for 
controlling substances suspected of 
causing cancer. Many experts believe pres- 
ent controls are unnecessarily t oujfo L 
leading to buns on safe- level use of 
products that oauflo animal cancer at 
unrealistic ally high levels. Other ex- 
perts argue there is no way to estab- 
lish degrees of danger. Another factor; 
Public willingness to balance risks, as 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 



demons t ret e3 by public outcry against 
saccharin ban a few years ago. But po- 
tential far demagogue ry remains strong 
because of issue's sensitivity. 

► PLOT THICKENS on acid rain mystery. 
Environmentalists have beta blaming 
problem on "smokestack" industries in 
Midwestern U.S* There's also evidence 
pointing to natural causes* Row comas 
study sponsored by U.S. Office of Naval 
Research disclosing "massive* air pol- 
lution blowing over North American 
Arctic from November to April* Prime 
Suspect: coal-based Industries in 
central Soviet Union, 

► ANALYSIS of regulatory analyses 
suggests need for review of reviews . 
General Accounting Office has Issued 
report critical of how coat-benefit 
studies are conducted in preparation for 
federal rule making* Complains GAOj 
Office of Management and Budget, which 
inspects proposed rules, rarely puts its 
comment £ in writing. That makes it 

* impossible to determine to what extent 
the rulemaking da ci si on is made In the 
[originating] ag^cy. as provided by the 
agency's statute, or in 0MB,* Solution, 
say a QAO » is to invite public scrutiny 
of DMB review process. 

► GOOD HUE to review your banking 
options* Deregulation of financial 
industry is proceeding 30 rapidly that 
new services are becoming legal faster 
than they can be promoted. Starting 
January 5, banks may offer any interest 
rate they choose on special checking 
accounts called "super NOW accounts.* 
Depositors are required to maintain 
minimum balance of $2,000, but there is 
no limit on number of checks* 

* SHAKE-OUT is expected in financial 
services Industry as result of progres- 
sive elimination of Interest rate 
ceilings Saver a will receive higher 
returns but borrowers will pay more, as 
banks and savings Institutions struggle 
to recover higher costs of attracting 
savings. Higher Interest rates on 
insured accounts could pull billions 

of dollars out of money market funds. 



► 10-4 FOR CB LICENSES? Requirement for 
them. will be ended if Federal C 
cations Commission has its way. Then 
anyone could buy and use a citizen's band 
radio without filing federal form* Would 
save $400,000 a year, :;ays FCC* Public 
comment is requested, 

► SPURT IN DEMAND for high denomination 
currency — |50 and $100 bills — is 
worrying federal officials* They see it 
os sign that " underground economy^ 
continues to grow* Transactions that 
take place in cash are difficult to tax. 
Possible "solution*: eliminate large 
bills, Not very likely, 

to- IHTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE is having 
trouble coping with its rule-writing 
chores. Backlog late last year had 
to pped 400, One law alone— Tax Equity 
and Financial Responsibility Act of 
last summer — -&dded 25 projects to 
IFS list. 



► FEDERAL IVCDWE TAX was voted "least 
fair* tax for fourth straight year in 
most recent poll of public attitudes by 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, a Washington-based bipartisan 
group created by Congress* Local prop- 
erty tax came in second, followed by 
state sales tax and state income tax. 
Curiously, though, the federal gov era - 
pant was _p ioked as the level of 
floverniaent th^ t peopl e believe 
gives them the mogt for their money. 



►DON'T OVERLOOK new taxpayer right a, 
incorporated in little-noticed section 
ef last summer's tax- increase bill. 
Taxpayers may now recover up to ffiB P 000 
in fees and costs when Internal He venue 
Service is found by court to have been 
■unreasonable 11 ; value of property exempt 
from IRS seizure — auoh as tools of 
trade — has been increased substantially: 
IRS must now advise taxpayers of their 
rights in proceedings, send final 
notice of delinquency by certified mail 
and release tax liens within 30 days 
after debt is satisfied, More detailed 
information is available free from 
Citizen 1 3 Choice, Room 334, lflll K Street, 
H.W. V Washington, D.C, 20005* 
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Discover how 
to improve your 

mariaggnenttalents 
and profits. 



"Executive Seminars in Sound" is 
a lively 8-tape program designed to give 
answers to problems crucial in manag- 
ing a business. The tapes cover 

LfCWTOGCTYOUR II MAS 
ACROSS 

2. MAKE THE M( 1ST < IF YOUR 
TIME 

3. VOURRO|J-;ASADFX'lSi()N 
MAKER 

4X»UI[)ET<)HETrEK 
HE( )PLE MANA(iFM\NT 

5- MASTERING THE ART 
OF DELEGATING 

6,(MiANiZIMGY(HJK 
PLANS AND PI ANNING 
VtXJRfWCJANlZA'nON 

7.STRAlT/ilESOFMOvlNCi 

AHEAD 
& HOW TO [JVK WITH 

YOUR OWN SUCCESS 

No boring lectures. 

On each tape, actors drama- 
tize on-the-job si tuitions that , 
as a manager, are always 
facing you. The expert com- 
mentary analyzes the situa- 
tions and demonstrates the 
most pre ifitable solutions. 

, Learn where and when you 
choose. The convenience of cassette 
tapes, in a contact binder, allows 
"Executive Seminars in Sound" tn work for 




Make The Most 
of Your Tl 



Your Role As 
, Decision Maker 





you anywhere* any 
time - at Uie office, in 
yOUt car or at home* 

Invest $95 in your- 
self and profit for a 
lifetime. Stud today 
fi >r your < < .impletr sel 

"Executive Seminars 
in Sound" tajx* is t*> 
less than 45 minutes 
long. We'll even let you 
try it for 15 days KRKK 
attd if you re rw>i saiisfied, 
return it for a full rdui id- 
Plus, you receive a study 
guide with a written sy?KJf> 
sis <>[ wtrh tape, ide^U tor 
personal review and group 
training sessions. 




Strategies of Moving Ahead 




How To Live With Your 
Own Success 



I 
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When your people 
need information 
from the company computer, 
they should 
be able to get it 

with their own 
two hands. 



Information. 

It can Ik? useful or useless. 
Timeliness makes the 
difference. 

And therein lies the problem, 
tn the conventional -* k heme of 
things, you nm\ #et immediate 
answers from a computer. 
Because your questions can't be 
uu.swered uiiisi they've been 
translated snt.:s KllUTItAN ->r 
COBOL or RPG II or some 
other programming language* 

Consider, now, the achieve- 
ment of the Sperry Univac 
System 80 cornputer- 

Oue of the tfoorl things 
System 80 brings you is 
l\S( < iRTp a unique program 
mini; language yon and anyone 
else in your company can handle 




with fluency. Because it reads 
tike Knglish. And you work with 
simple sentences, 

ESCORT gives you the 
power tor r wile your own pre 
ri.sely defined reports instantly 
whenever the need arises. 
Itiifht at your desk. 

In fart, anyone in your orjfa- 
nizuT.ion with a need to know 
ran generate eustomized 
reports in a matter rjf minutes, 
ESCORT actually enable even 
sl novice to create programs 
while learning A tutorial mode 
takes 3 he user through the 
proee-su. step hy step* explain 
mg w lull's required. 

EtectHiae the information con- 
tent is defined hy the lE.ser 
r truest, the user gets only the 





SPER^Y^-UNIVAC 

We understand how important it is to listen. 



tnfiirmiititin required* The rorn- 
[uilw trivos you m rrvlliifiM. J 1 ■' 
awed fur, not evuryiliuiK it has. 

So you not iinJy save time 
KOtiiii^{|ala, you save lime 
waliKUiriK it- 

Th+- potential for applicatinn 
*lwm ill] departments, lit 
level*, from top marnuumient 
«Jn down. ESCOKT ilispi-nses 
the information riches of the 
Wla base to each uerordingto 

With i> r without ESCORT 
h m«m NO is it supei ti mediurn- 



^■:*|e business computer. The 
(act K it outperforms the 
competition, m<hiel fiir model, 
in most parameters of cotise- 
que nee, And as your needs 
expand, you eaa upgrade capa- 
bilities without replacing the 
entire* system. Thut is not 
universally true in 1 he indual ry. 

The S perry Univae System 
HJJ. Another demonstration of 
how wo tit S perry rlefine our 
products by the real-world 
needs of the people who use 
l hem. Another demonstration 



of the value of listening. 

We invite you Li> review t he 
System 8t) p s uncommon capa- 
bilities. Hut "Kvstem 80 vs- 
IBM" and our ESCORT bro- 
chures urn a ood place to 
begin. Copies are yours for the 
us kin from your local Spcrry 
t Jnivac marketing office. 

Or eall or write Sperry 
Umvae, Department KMX P.O. 
HuxSlK). Blue Hell, FA 19424, 
Tbll-free phone: 8110-523*466 
<9a.tn.to5p.m.L In Pa- call 
collect ^15-^4(^:5:178. 



SYSTEM 80 

ESCORT 




Adjustable Caps 

Wmi EMBLEMS 
C*ww inn i.du Thiii t,« vcsuf r**L irt ■ CPftrol 
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■ Copy *e» Etnttfm. 
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Feedback on "Greenbacks" 



I cannot share Jtimei J. Kilp^trkk's 
ucu'iinceni with society'^ choices ["Of 
Greenbacks and Quart erbackH,' 1 NV 
member]. I ^huru Dp, Lois Delittkey'ft 
di^uflt with the hypocrisy of a society 
whose leaders ^Ejgat^ husme^smen 
aiid doctors for making a good 
by. rtapoctiveJy r nrovidinp- r.etdutl 
goods and reTipvin^ suffering and pro- 
longing lives,, while other fxrrsofti: art 
pCLlii EO or KM* times as much to play 
hall or perform trashy music. 

Our ncnuLining a frw and prckspcrouia 
society dependfi on Eh^ p^oplts'A making 
rutional und wte^ decisions A oociBty 
Lhut makes a her" 1 ■. i I 
denying all the values that art* neces- 
sary for freedom and order. 1 firmly 
believe that virtually at! of the troubles 
m\w pfajjfuirs^ our crruntry an^ due Ui 
lack of knowledge uf, or rejection of, 
bafiic moral cuid eeormnifc principles. 

What is my anawrer? I have none, 
oth^r than education. Education in 
those vulueii Lhat hkitory r reason and 
n?ve latino have shown to be necessary 
for a free arid proajjemuj! aocieiy; val- 
afis thai for many year> imr media and 
more recently our educatioimt system 
and even mime of our churches have 
been destroying, 

John R. Ledsctter, Jit, M.D. 
Rogers vi lie, Ala. 

I believe in the fm- market economy, 
as does Mr. Kilpatrick, but like the un- 
willing union member, f am purchasing 
the sen-ices of people I don f l care to 
have represent me. T can boycott pro- 
fes&inn&l frxjtball ^amefi, but I can t 
avoid paving that part of th* out™ 
geoUA lalarieA that is built into the 
products advertised daring tdecasta of 
the gameJi, If I don't watch the games, 
liuu- L i aii J ili/u-noini: whk'h j>r«iu^Ls u> 
boycott? And how effective i* a one- 
man boyeotV? 

Thv free market eeoaomy, which nor- 
niatly eiiUibltshe* a fasr rut*.- of serviivst, 
has been wwped r and f am the warpee, 
Larry Cjiabot 
White Pine. Mi*s. 

I a>frtv with Kilpa^nck, hut a f«nnl 
he mWAed is that I havri h choice whetli- 
er 1 want to pay i!5 far a pro football 
game or $25 to see Robert Goulet in 
Liu Vegaa. 

[ have no choice when 1 need an upt-r 
iidon, 1 pay or die. Ten thousand dot lam 
for a stomach atapling isn't too shabby 
far 20 minutes' work* Br. D^llakey. 



Another important point that Kilpai- 
nrk missed is that we consumer* are 
paying higher prices for prmhn'E-- lo- 
calise the networks are charging ouira 
geimK price.s to [idvertisera for sports 
coverage, They are in bidding; wanii fur 
exclusive contracts with the National 
Football Tieague. knowing full well that 
the consumer will pay in the end- It ih 
people on fj*ed ineome.s — not Dr. 
DeB&key— who have a ffripe aj^aio-M 
biyr salaries. 

Ed Powml.i. 
Executive Director 
Phoenbc Board of Jtoahwrt. 
I'hoeiiix, Ariz. 

Kilpatrick does not say no bluntly— 
probably in deference the redoubt- 
abli' Dr. I^eHakey— but those who 
question the free marketplace and the 
laws of supply and demand are espous- 
ing socialism. 

Kiipalriek hit the nail im thf head 
when btt *aid, "Elvery one of us hujs a 
different set of values. ..." 

When I see a million-dollar athlctr 
wliuse facility with his feet is infinitely 
superior to Jijs facility with the English 
lan^uage^ the tendency may Ik* ujwanl 
jesfmisy fa very human emotion), but it 
doesn't ne^fltL- my rid mi ration for lu.s 
(or his agent's) j?<?ttinff what some 
equally jfree*ly n wrier is willing to give. 
Jack Gaiuuty 

J;, 4 <nirri" i' Sales 
Horaeheads r N,Y. 

Controlling health coiti 

Susan Duncan's artielp "What's Nest 
on Health Coat Dsnttfol" [Nover.iberj 
wdl don*-. U is i-U-Jtr that rmr hi^pi- 
tals are now daiiK«rous]y clo^e to bank- 
ruptcy, thanks to government intervenr 
tion in the medical marketplace in l9bo. 
Because tiie fi.sad burden u:' Mi-lir 4l r-' 
Medicaid ha* heeome s<> onerous, the 
government ha.i been reimbursing lios 
pi ta In at a fiU^lfilly deehni n^ rate, re- 
suliifu? in the 17 percent overall eo^t 
shift to the private patients. And now 

Srnd ictttrx to Mditar, Nation's Bust- 

t\i>t. D.t\ MM J. and invludt tjour 
photir number L^ttrnt tttlttrt\wtt . r r- 
tJie Editor will be tottttuterud for pub- 
lication antes* tkr writtr rtqumt* 
ofAf ru'Mf, arid thett mo^ he rtfjfrd ami 
condensed 
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ONE DAY OF 
FREEDOM. 




WESTERN'S 
SKI STOP 

Introducing Westerns Ski Stop. 
A fr&e one-day ski vacation for 
Western Aiihn&s passengers fly- 
ing through Salt Lake City on 
TIiiLrsday or Friday 

Thke a Sh Stop and enjoy all 
this hr a day. free- 
9 A ori^ayMttkJceiat^kOtjr 

Utah s largest ski area. Home of 

ths U.S, Ski Tkam. 

* Standard car from American In - 
tern ational fent'A-Car with 55- 
limited mileage. 

* Hilton accommodations at the 
SSFXaia City Hilton, HiJtcn 
Inn or Airport Hilton, (single ot> 



cupancy on di/ of antral only}. 
* Tbp*oi-the-hne *fos r hoots, and 
poles from Pro-$elect Perfor - 
mance Ski fientaL 

7b f^ir*? a Ski Stop, just fly from 
any of these areas 
Tkxas, New Ybrk, 
Wmshxngton, D.C r Baltimore, 
Minneapolis /St. Paul 
Kan sas City Chica go 
Hound trip to: 
California, Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska 

Plus* if you decide the skimps 
r&Q good (0 }n*wt> ^itm one* day 
todgin g and ren tal arra n gemcn !s 



can easily be extended at reos* 
onabh rates. 

Con fact Western Airlines or 
your Irani Agent and ask lor 
Westerns round trip Ski Stop 
fare, Then calf Mountain lours, 
80&453~4522, to arrange your 
free Ski Stop package Ski Stop 
fares available December 1* 
1982, through April U 1963 
Good hr Thursday and Friday 
night Salt Lake City arrivals 
only. Package items are limited 
and subject to availability at 
h me of booking, so call Westom 
or your Travel Agent today. 



Western Airlines 



Htatorrit Ski Stop Ottered exclusively hy Hilton Hoif>h r American Intcrnaiiondl Rent- 
A -Cm, Park Citj Ski Aicn, PtO'Selact Performance Ski flyjite/. and Mountain Tour** 



We Deliver MORE 
Than Just Balloons! 





We make memories. 

Use our bouquets of regular and jumbo balloons for birthdays, get well greetings, 
[ anniversaries . . - any occasion, or no occasion! Send our balloon-in a box surprise 
to someone you love, whether near or far- Make your next parly or banquet a real 
«vent. Or let our consultants promote your business in interesting and creative ways. 




THE BALLOON MAN 
(202) 298-7080 

Deliveries Nationwide * Same Day Service • Major Credit Cards Accepted 



THE PERFECT SOLUTION 
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765 reasons why you should register for FOSE '83 NOW! 



REASONS 1-61. 



Conference 




FOSE Hi Imnp vim mm tl inn 
ever before, Sixty-one mind- 
ex pan ding sessions, spread aver tour 
days, explore in depth this yeari 
timely ihtmr "(Hike Sftietib Iniegra- 
fflM Myth or Reality 1 ' Nationally 
recoil ilmlt-vpi^ Irani Ihniu'v. 
industry and gpweniment dissect and 
analyze the challenges and opportuni- 
ties facing tin- toft d office environment 
today Covering mryihing from 
microcomputers to leleajmmuno- 
iinm> I n mi word pnicessmji and 
nii catnip] lies 10 locul are;* networks 
And much, much more. 

If it !iTip;id> mi I he nt'kt r»ftfip 
^"'s. KOH'nimiTii or private sector, 
wu ll learn more about It at POSE "85, 
March 14-17 infehlntfon, D.C. 



REASONS 62-761. 



Exhibits 



Seven hundred exhibits from ow 
ISO companies make FOSE M the 
largest, mast complete /eft// office 
sjstenu e.KpcKitlon In America. F«ra 
I he Ktanis of the industry to the 
enuwcieiiriaJ geniuses introduciii^ 
their latest products. you'IJ see 
event 1 1 » in In Mate-of-thesm leeh- 
noloRy for tlte office of the 80'5 And 
you I] the ihrce daw of exhibits 
ir= grv'Al >ri]r- :i" 1 1 ^.n i.i. .'.i' r^u 

WashlAgtoa Convention Center 



REASONS 762-765. 



Four M days 

Fi Msr full 'luvs "l oiiifwvnces 
including, for ihe fir^s limt' ;dt-day 
intensive* on Monday: March 14: three 
days of the biggest exposition in our 
seven-year history: md the presentation 
■ "I the POSE Achievement Awards on 
Thursday March F 

FOSE 83. h the largest, most 
complete Mil! office systems con- 
ference and ^position in America, It) 
register or t0 weivie rnore information, 
write lodstr or all 800-658-851^ i r 



FOSE Hi National Trade Irodisaions, Inc. 9 fc i 18 Annapolis Hoad, Suite 206, 
Unburn. Marvtaiul -<nn« 

□ tts. I don ! waul to mis> rhe HiR One. Send me com pi el e n^sinnori 
m formati mi including howl can save 10% by registerim; earh 

□ My company Is interested in exhibiting 



NillllL- 



lull. 



March 14-17. Washington, D.C. 



Ortsamtfatioii 




Address. 



fin 

Federal Office fystems Expo 



Zip 



Hfepbone 



YOU 
WANTTOBE 



OLD&GmV? 

OR 
QLD&MCH? 

You know how it us. You work hard Makv A LQU { (1SJ W;il IV A IVfiVQK'H ,jJJv yaid 4iul. Tip Lnsurv that 1in j earning uii 

a guod salary And *fiil w*ni to end up pay- CORPORATE REmEWEIW PROGRAM, funds deposited in ijualiM plans arr nul 

sng out mort rhan you moke. |>ws your company need a Prcufil Shannij subjcti lo incwue tax until distributed. 

Imagine whdl ymi'rc gotns (n end Lap with Plan .>r a Mtmey Purchase Pension Plan? A Find mil more abonl Ml Vtonim's variely 

when ti comes time to retire, Defined tankn Han or a Tanjci ftenetit nf corporate it-iinwnt plans No annual 

Let's ian? it. Your company needs a foj> Pension Plan? At Ml. Vernon wt nffrr Item is required And our minimal urn- Lbm- m- 

nolth corporate n? tirtment program, One all- And w* also offer al n*i < ftttt nr oHignlkm filiation dhml can save your company 

thai will insure the quality nf life y»u want the sernftrt ol <l natsonalty renowned las thousands ni dollars over t radii inral atlor 

al irhrrrneiit. (hie ihat will uffer your mcjsl atttfme y who wSI hrip you rfiotrar and iniple- ney's fcps ( all our rHircmcnt plan consul 

valued f mplimnrs an important tntenljve in im-m tin 1 nghl plan fur your fwnpany. A pka» aul Bailey J(ihu*nn Silwurei, Inclav . : it 

remain with you. Today, more than ever thai is not only professionally prepared but ( 703.1 276-8 ISO. There's rid obli^atifiri ex- 

rmpdmw> ^ rhnr rt-ltn-mi-nr benefits a:. IKS appmved In insure that 1 Ih j employer's cept To insure fhJii vmsr i^okh'Ji v>ti rs will 

an essential part of their Nenetit> package r nnlribution is deductible from gru*s in- ■ tm.- end up I Living I heir silver lining. 

f-if Ni-ral iumtne lav puipus*'* To insure 
llial tin? employees can defer paying invcfflio 
lax - Hi L otitributiijns until I Ik- moiu'v iiactu- 




I Si K VV1 irRl \(1M V \U KKM MKI l\IJ f=f 

1 777 N Ktfil StiwL Suite fclU, Aiflnipnn. VA tt?. 



employers are fed up— lightly bo— with 
the burgeoning cost of medical in&ur- 
m& premium* for their employes, & 
good SO percent of which due directly 
to this Medicare/ Medicaid coat ahtfL 
Wfi must demand that our legislature 
hpm&i with thtf American people 
Mttiie&re7Medie&Id has been a boon in 
the ahort term to patients and phy&i- 
cuuiJi by irnnHferrin^ wealth front pr^- 
ductive indiviamlp to uh>-.-*ieiiiii:s for ".he 
^ of the "indigeiu. 1 ' But our prwluc- 
Ifre til.izenry ctm no longer bear fur- 
ther confiscation of their property. 
Lei'* phaa* out Medicare/ Medicaid. 
Ili'W who have needs that they cftnnoL 
tn**t mn trti*t rn the compassion and 
goodwill of physicians, imd our commix 
aities to take ear* of them. 

CmwRY F'uuto, M R. 

Whittwr, Calif, 

The budget-busters 

h Your article J Tw^Strin£ Holder* 
I hder Pin?" [November J lists some pus- 
's ibEe WJ^en rvfornw, hul they don't 
net thr >:ore uf i.hi- umM'.-HL 

1)<j<^ any out: believe thut moving to a 
twivyear budget cycle will change my- 
Lhin^? Most of the people in Cntigrus* 
matt to spend more of our money. The 
""Jv n form \hi\i will work ir 1 ti coiwstitu 
Lionel amendment lo fbi »}K-iifliii|r aa a 
FKTL^/itajfe of GNP and to punish eon- 
Kr«'^mon. if iL-y don't ahoy, by cutting 
I heir ^ilurn-h in half for any years 
when they upend too much. 

RO(iRK W ETHERS POGN 

Anaheim, Calif. 

More on jobs fax credit 

KtS U 8BA Officials Urge Jobs t'n> 
Jjnim Reform" (Outlook. November], 
'fhere nre three points tluit m-ed elarifr 
cation, 

Firet, an with earlier credit*, the rav 
templaled jobs lax credit would be Lied 
an employ e's wotfetf, un to n ceiling 
However, the new proposal is unique in 
that the primary refuinl mechanism 
JwmJd be the Sock! Security uul Thua, 
Sin employer rouhi receive the benefits 
°f the job* tax credit ri^hi away, be- 
'■510^ he wJHilil have to rojnii less in 
1fl4tteriy withholding. The unemploy- 
n^ftit tax h**c would be HM«d to deter- 
mine maximum available benefits m tJie 
^Tijployw in Lhfc first yinir of the three- 
V'^r job* tax credit cycte and alto to 
* rmiac ovcthII av&ihililr henttftt* 
Olid, the eo*t of the propositi to 
the Treasury has not been estimated, 
£2 tullion fiiturr cited in the ariieli' 
■* my entimnle ii^f the firm -year co*t of 
the IWTtm aew job* tax credit. 

Third, I have no information that 
*rnalJ bn^ne^i^ hick knowledge of the 
^itcml tufgeu^ job* tax credit Thw 
elhirrt of ignorance was one of the ans^ 
r nenu* made by those who *uppurted 




tutteriflton of the 1977-78 now jobs tax 
crediL They fell thai i£ tin no ice of th k« 
credit was the reason for its allegedly 
pidOT initial performance. However, sub- 
stantial efforts have been made by both 
the Treasury Department and Small 
Business Administration to publicise 
the targeted jobs tax credit. J lis weak- 
new ikes not center on the knowledge 
of ita Availability hut rtither on she hm- 
ited nundwir of individuiibi who qualify 
for the credit 

CjEuRfiE GtrrTHAN 

Office of Advocacy 

UA Small Business Adnumstration 

Washington, D,C. 

Bleeding the turnip 

If those miiiiffuided Chrysler auto 
worker* have not seen the quote of thy 
decade l>y (^hrjsler President Lee 1n- 
cocca f may I bring it to their attention 
here? He ssjd; "We cannot continue to 
rake wagef out of losses." Come on> 
union memters, lets stop demanding 
rnau&ive blood transfuaionii from it pn- 
uent whiM.-i slill in Uie recovery room. 

KicHARU J, Welsh 

Welsh and Tonipany 
Pit tabu rgh t Pa. 

Are we living longer? 

fta if SlH>tthI the Social Security Ke> 
iirenii'iir Aire Re Increased"" j Win-re I 
Stand. November.!. 

The table below abows the lite expec- 
tancy for white males a^e 6J>- All lull 
the 198ft number were taken from U,S, 
life la We* [inlitished by the S'athmat 
Center for Health StatLsticp, a federal 
nirency, and derived frtnn census statist 
tie* for the years bKdt^ti. U.S. life tables 
have riot been published for tin period 
IdTMtU The lfl»0 fijfnre also corut-fi 
from the National Center for Health 
Statistics but is a iirovtiuoruU fijfun* and 
is probably slightly higher ll to 2 per- 
cent) than the U-S. (ife table will be* 

life Expectancy at A#e 6i» 
For While Male* 



Years 



WtVJ SI 



12.21 years 

n.77 

I * IT 

12.75 

izsn 



If we accept Hie ISM) lijnire, we have 
had a two-year improvement in life ex- 
jK^timey in 4tl years, In my opinion, thw 
not sifrnificant enough to justify an 
miT"u*r in ;hr full WiLt a fil retircnieijl 
age for &»cuil SeeuHty. 

Ktnumi BoffWftLL, F,SLA> 
Vice Prenideut and Actuary 
Nathmnf Western Life 
Insurance Vompany 
A Lin. Tex. 
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FREE 
Spring 
Catalog 



Fully illuurtrHj Featurti qu^i.ry mm* jnd 
latitat 1 j ji men wjrnfn ind cKi^Orpn 1i &Piirig. 
itihinfl unnpmi «nd canoe inc Ke«r 
For 71 years L L BejRh«g«eif.iSpraiLiJrji*i!iJ 
latcliDn^ merfiiind^e if rejaanj^ pr.-cf^ 
fluti«d lacfwur an o dothm£ <gr acEirt outdoor 
use as js atlnjcNtl* Dtyled ctsuji #rir 
Miny dem& «rr our o*ti fniRvfjerure Ail fully 
fuarlfltfed 



SEND FREE CATALOG 
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L L Bc*n, Inc. 
419 1 Cueo St.. Fraopftrt, Ml 04033 



Executive/ 
Professional 
Unsecured 
Revolving line of 
Credit up to 
$Z5,Q00 

ENTIRELY BY MAIL 
NO PRE-PAY PENALTY 

Call or write Mr W.F. Martin 
today Ask how you can 
establish a credit line. 

Call toll fr« (800) 525-1344 
In Col call (303) 341 6624 




Mr Wf Martin 
F0»W! EArtutfra 
FtnanciaJ ierM.Lea. Jnc 
PQ Bo* 39f 
Oanvtr CO 
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SMALL BUSINESS 



Payroll Issues on Congress* Agenda 




Should th*re be & hotter mirtifflum wags. *uh a \qw*t rale for iwvigers who 
hold Jobs lib v those In fast- food restaurant*? Congress may decide. 



There aren't any black busters loom- 
ing, but Congress will consider a vari- 
ety of issues important to small bust 
nesfl in coming months. 

Most often mentkjned by um&O busi- 
ness jrrQups and logi^Jachre insiders fa a 
cum promise on Social Security funding 
that won'l raw the payroll tsjt. 

Small firm* are often more labor-ire 
tensive than higher businesses, bo 
"they bear a disproportionate- hurd*-n r " 
says Earnoiui McGeady, president of 
Martin G, Imb&ch, bc.„ of Baltimore, 
and legislative chairman for the Hroaii 
Bu&ine&s Council of the ILS, Chamber 
of Commerce. "A continued taenia Lion 
of the Lai base and tax rate* as 15 being 
considered, makes even the employ- 
ment of one additional person a major 
iiMi:i!Mi.T,. .\lc<ieady *nys 

Some other subjects likely to get con* 
gn^sional A-i^wnnh 

• A dual minimum wage that would 
allow businesses to pay teen-agers leas 
limn tlic cuffi-ni fr-d^ral fluur uf S3. 35 
an hour 

• A federal urwuretnent bill that 
would help boost small business ' share 
of u S100 billion market for gtjods and 
services, 

• TJ» Regulatory Flexibility Act. A 
House subcommittee will step up its 
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surveillance of federal agencies' com- 
pliance with the 13B0 law. Some agen- 
cies, notably Defense, are moving very 
.-slowly toward the legislative goal of 
tailoring rejrulatfunE to make it easier 
for small firms to comply. 

The U.S. Does Better 
At Paying Its Bills 

The federal government has shown 
"vast Improvement" in paying its bills 
on time since the Fr-mif-i I'aymerU Act 
took effect in October, says Kenneth 
Munro H spokesman for the coalition 
r hat pit-sheiJ the act through < n-^yr- * 
Sow a new coatitmn of assoelatidirifl, 
corpora Uons and business representa- 
Lives ha* made alow-paying state gov- 
emmenta the targets for similar legis- 
lation* 

Munro. who is tihit spokesman for 
the nvw coalition, says many states are 
worse than the federal government 
used to tie < it paid late a bum 41.) percent 
of the time). Among the slowest states, 
ho say*, are New York and Pennsylva- 
nia, 

The Prompt Payment Act requires 
the- federal government to pa? Wlls 
within 45 day* or face an intercut penal- 
ty, currently 1&.5 percent, beginning 



with day 31. About DO percent of gov- 
eminent contracts are with small dis- 
tributors, manufacturers and service 
Firms, When the government pays bite, 
these firms are forced to borrow— 
sometime lir-fty amounts— just to stay 
alive. The Coalition for State Prompt 
Pay has a baae to build from; Munro 
says 11 states have fiome kind of 
jirumpl p;i> luu and several more have 
statutefl that cover certain kinds of con- 
tracts. 

Regulators Vow 
To Moke Life Simpler 

"Regulation [of business] should he 
the exception, and the forces of compet- 
itive free markets and free consumer 
I'hnii'c should b+» rV ruirm. Government 
refutations should be as efficient 
clour, simple aiid rational an possible. " 

These aren't the words of a belea- 
guered entrepreneur but rather a state- 
ment of deregulatory purpose made by 
an informal group of 14 independent 
federal agencies, l.hr until] uf Ijidt- 
penrienl Regulatory Agencies, 

Small business will be * prime benefi- 
ciary as agencies like the Federal Com- 
munications Commission r the Federal 
Maritime Commission and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board try to reduce 
what a recent council report calls "an- 
aeciessary and undesirable 4 ' regula- 
tions. Among initiatives expected soon 
are Securities and Exchange Commun- 
siun rnuve^ tfi further .simplify regula- 
tion of financial markets. 

The council report cite* among recent 
tuceesse*: 

• The SEC has exempted most sn*k 
offering!! up to SS million front costly 
Securities Act registration, 

• Th* Consumer Product Safety 
Commission has delayed the effective 
date of a standard governing CB anten- 
nae 60 that small manufacturer* can 
comply without undue exjKMise, 

• A bus deregulation act allows car- 
riers — most of whom operate five or 
fewer buses— the long-sough I freedom 
to raise and lower fares without Inter- 
state Commerce Commission approval 

And bunco tin? agencies aren't churn- 
ing out new rules, their budget*-— al- 
ready squeesed by ltmrtations hi the 
overall federal budget— have grown 
■" l\ nuirgirmlly since lOfiO. The agian- 
nes' work force has -hrunk nearly in 
nom-m an the naim- j«-ni M J, tin- i^uiicll 
report states. 

S A TON'S HI^INKSS-JAMIAHV TQrt.l 



Head of the class. 

The Bell System Yellow Pages is the f*1 Now *n many metropolitan areas there's another 

business reference booh ■ Business people book to learn from ihe new Business to Business 

read H every working day because what Befi Sysiem Yellow Pages It contains all the 

Ihey learn helps fhern slay on top. businesses other businesses need. 



Get theYellow Pages talking. Let your fingers do the walking. 
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DEFENSE 



Tougher Testing of New Weapons Pushed 





Contractors warn that more 
le^llrvg witi raise weapon coats. 

Traditionally, the Pentagon has tried 
to move weapons systems into full pro- 
duction as quickly us possible. This had 
sometimes ted to the purchase of weap- 
ons that did not perform as advertised. 

Sen. David Pry or (D-Ark.) wants to 
change that by requiring more rigorous 
teating of the prototypal of new wrap- 
cms before; the decision to start produce 
lion is made. 

Under Prynr's bill, a teat office would 
be *et up. apart from the Pentagon bu- 
reaucracy, to pass "independent judg- 



ment"' on new weapon* — ^uurun teeing 
that they will not be "Rent to the battle- 
field prematurely," he says*, 

Sena. William Roth (R-DeL) and Carl 
Levin iLMHk'hJ are eosponsorintf Pry- 
flr'fl bill. The legislation was introduced 
last October and will he reintroduced in 
the new Congress. 

Thedefen.se industry is now studying 
the implications of conducting more 
rugged field tests, and testing weapons, 
much sooner in the procurement cycle. 

Several major defense prime contrac- 
tors contend that if a bill luxe Fryer's 
becomes* law, rht- procurement cycle 
will he lengtiH.'n^d, adding subsUintjaJty 
to the cowt of new weaponry. 

Defense Boom For 
Electronics Firms 

Small electronics firms scouting fur 
new business oppririunitie^ should bone 
their marketing skills— the U.S. electron- 
ic warfare equipment market is. on the 
verge of a h harp upturn 

Experts Ld this field estimate that 
growth will range between 2?j and "tO 
fjercetit over lite next fivt* yearn, dej tend- 
ing largely on how much of the Penta- 
gon's wish list Congress eventually 



funds. I3efense Department spt i nding in 
etertrorae warfare will certainly be in the 
billions. 

"Even at the low end, this will l)e the 
source of one of the next major invest* 
ment opportunities/ ' says Judith L Co- 
mean, aerospace and defense electronics 
analyst for Goldman, Sachs. & Company* 

Contracts for electronic warfare ays- 
Teins i\rv £W'mp bij^er, uud thf.y tire 
being awarded to fewer companies be- 
cause of increasingly complex teohnolo^i- 
ral and production requirements. But 
sJien- is ftill uVnty of room for innova- 
tive firms with u strong technical base. 
Among the companies that are likely to 
benefit most from the expected upturn 
arc small firms specializing in compo- 
nent* like coaxial cable. 

Most of the item* that will be in heavy 
demand are relatively iiiefcpt'rtKitfe pieces 
of equipment, but low unit prices will be 
offset by the huge volume that industry 
will he asked U* supply !■■ all brmirhihSi of 
the armed services. "That same volume 
should also lead to more efficient pro- 
curement of electronic warfare sys- 
tems/' «aya Comeau. 

Companies hoping to cash in on this 
market will have to be aggressive mar- 
keters and excel id consistently produc- 
ing inghHpi;kli[\ pr-j-lud-s and delivering 
the good* on time, sdvises Comeau, 



INTERNATIONAL 



Two- Way Traffic- But in a 



Coal ha* never been exported from 
West Virginia to Newcastle. England, 
but it is not too outlandish to expect 
that somebody will indeed carry West 
Virgin in "lv Newcastle— and vice 
versa— in the years ahead under the 
irjlj-mational I1T concept. 

I IT h the term economists use to de 
scribe intra-mduatry trade — the simuT 
taneoufi export and import of the same 
commodity by two countries. 

If you thini it's absurd for West Vir- 
ginia a* to import coat from Newcastle, 
cur^iih-r that Japan not only expurtts 
amounts of its. national alcoholic 
everage, Bake — the fermented rice 
brew— hut also import* ^>nu- ruike frnm 
the United States, 

Jeffrey H. BerKstrand. a Federal Re 
serve Bank of Boston economist, h&£ 
aludied thr aJerwM d logical growl 3 1 of 
TFT markets. He finds that as countries 
began to achieve higher per-capita inr 
cornea in the 1970s, 'consumers' lasted 
began to diversify" leading to imports 
of styles appealing to various minor- 
ities' tastes." 

However, UT* cannot be explained 
just by taste difference*, Bergstrand 
rots out in an in-4epth study in The 
Vtf- Ettijlntu! JfflWfiwfif ftrvtav For 
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instance, American imports of stainless 
steel items from European nations in a 
recent 12-month fiennrl were almost ex- 
actly equaled by American exports of 
very similar stainless uteel items: to Eu- 
rope 

Time for America 
To Join a Team? 

A l ic* present pace America Is falling 
further and further behind certain Eu- 
ropean nations, Japan and the Commu- 
nist jaunts uf RuM-sia and China in the 
race for global busine&s, ncroniinic to 
Graham T.T. Molitor. 

Molitor, president of Public I\»1ic\ 
Forecasting, of Potomac, Md„ special- 
izes in analyzing kmg-ranjre interrm- 
tbnal business trends. 

He flays America lags behind coun- 
tries that have formed their own inter- 
ti a Cionul economic alliance*— the oil car- 
tel, thi" Communist bloc* the European 
Common Market— arid thr huge cum- 
bines of Japan with their own 25* and 
jKryear economic plana. 

Molilur *uyy tins country should 
fonn its own regional indiintrial bkvc of 
JuiijnriK.. tea ruing up with Mexico, Cana- 
da. I'Jri^sdanr!, leelMMil nod norne (.*ari^ 



bean island stales to j^o after world 
business markets more aggreasively. 

By the turn of the century; ajtrkuh 
ture and manufneturirj^ will "lonj? 
since have ceased being mainsprings in 
the U.S. economy," Molitor predicts, 
"The key is. to concentmto SO percent of 
the L\K. work force in brainy we r. Sol- 
id-mate devices, mieroelectronics and 
computers will be thu now mainsprings, 
liiid they arc Tii the 'information cra J 
what petroleum, steel and the internal 
curnbusiioti [engine] and tlie iiiductj<tN 
m<?tor wore to the industrial age/' 

Graham T.T. Moliton Tlw US, and Its 
neighbor* rnuit form an aconomic bloc 




TRANSPORTATION 



ICC May Be Headed for the Scrap Heap 



I ■ J il l 4HIHHV 



The 98th Congress may seriously 
consider abolishing the nation's oldest 
Pfcjfttlatory agency, Lht Interstate Cum- 
i*«.tiv <\irii7hi .>iii.r., which was create! 
»v Congress in LHB7. 
A aeries of deregulatory measures 
already reduced its authority over 
rates and market entry far truck, rail 
and bus companies in recent years. 
Now a bill aimed at phasing out the I(T 
is beititf written by the Department of 
TmiLH[)orutio]i lind the- White House, 
*ith sujesestinna from the LCC itaelf, 
The bill will pruludily b«-« iJiLrudinvii in 
the next few months. 

Dttnv Lewia, the HOT secretary, fa- 
vor* abolishing the ICC, "There will b* 
tofts need for the IOC M trucking be- 
comes more deretfduted, . . Maybe at 
some point you could have a consolidat- 
ed agency that lias some regulatory 
overview of all transportation," he 
says. 

Hi* still-dev+'luping bill may take one 
of these approaches: 

* Phasing the agency nut as is now 
being don*? with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, whosw functions are being elime 
natcd or transferred lo DOT, 

* Eliminating all ICC function**. 

* Combining a number of federal 



agencies into oh giant department em- 
h me: id] form* of transportation. 

Even ICC Chairman Reese H. Taylor. 
Jr.. often called a reluctant derefrulEi- 
tor, seems open to the c^nuJiission'H de- 
mite. 

'"There is no one on the commisAion 
who isn't committed to moving down 
tli«- diTL^u!atnr>- TMith," Tayinr -..iv- 

Amtrak: High Cost 
For Low Quality 

Funds to maintain the? nation's decay- 
ing transportation system are fur loo 
precious to be wasted on Amtrak, the 
Eovemmem-subsidUed rail passenger 
by stern, say two recently published 
studies. 

Transport Tomftrmw the capstone 
uf a two-year ->tudy by the National 
Qhaqrita knundation. states that "in a 
period of revenue stringency, expendi- 
ture* on Amtrak are unjustified and 
wasteful" "The present or prospective 
benefits the public gets from Amtrak 
"do noi warrant the levels of support it 
receives. 1 * 

The Foundation, a nonprofit. finan- 
cially independent affiliate of the tLSL 
Chamber of Commerce, recommends in 




Even the moit popular Amtrak; routes 
must be subsidized with lax dollars. 

tts comprehensive report that user fees 
pay for road, rail and waterway iirv 
prove men t* to the tfroulesl possible ex- 
tent. 

in a report for the Heriiage Founda- 
tion, a Washington-bu^ed think Lank, 
researcher John Sernmens snys Abnflfeii 
occupies "a strange niche" in the econo- 
my. "Amtrak provides low -quality ser- 
vice at a hijrh price;' he Say-t. 

" Perhaps that in why its market 
share m a paltry 0.3 percent of altera ty 
passenger travel." 



ECONOMICS 



Consumers: Cautious But More Hopeful 



Consumers are atlll in a cautious 
mood, but many expect to be betler off 
Ijy tlie end of the year. That's the news 
From ah opinion purvey conducted late 
last year by the Survey tit-search Cen- 
ter of the U.S. Chambar of Commerce. 

Forty percent of the 1.337 -person 
i&mpEt- sakl their financial situation 
Wfts w or.se Iilsi October than it had 
bftatti a year earlier. However, 38 per- 
cent foresaw improvement by OelolMir, 

ttfe 

A further sum of optimism i* found 
h tfie response to questions aU<m in- 
come* and pricw*. Only 4£ percent ex- 
Lh^Lr incomes to rim? lent than 
l*rievH during the ve;ir. rjnwn from a 
fieiik oftl) pervert! in March. 

For the immediate future, though, 
many ooekctboakw are likely to remain 
cloned , Fifty-one percent believe this k 
a tj^d time to makt^ major purchase* for 

These consumer expectations of 
^riiiJuul iriiiiroviMuenl through i!>KEand 
'^yorni parallel Lln^e uJ" prufcx 
WCrnaJ economiHte. 

AnuthiT major survey of ctmsumer 
attitude*, the lmk\ of Cons u mt-r hie 
5j^t compiled by the Survey Ftepearch 
tenter of the Unhorssty of Michi^cin 

Nation s BtrsiNMs • januahv i 



shows an even stronger trend toward 
optimisin. 

The Michigan index bottomed out at 
Gtf.U in March, IWVl For lani h.-tnhcr n 
was 73.-4. 

The Narrowing Gap 
In Regional Incomes 

ketfinnjil lnetjiTif ftifferenliuiti in the 
United States, like regional &cretiU f 
seem to be fad hip; away. A rtwent Com- 
merce 1 Apartment Htudy provides dra- 
matic evidence of this process, 

Prom 1<J29 to ISSli per cap 
ita income in the low income 
regions increased from &4 
penvnt of the national aver- 
to 92 percent. Over the 
same period, the hinh- income 
region*' per capita income 
declined from 127 pttrcrait to 
[(& percent of Ute nationnl 
average. 

UJSi per capita income in 
}ffli was f 10,493, up from 
in WW (equivalent to 
18.701 in mi dollar*!. 

Sine- th. W,.--u 

has displaced the Middle 
lantie *tate* at tfn? lop of the 



income r,r.:- hj - Hw Southeast came 
in last both years, but it has registered 
the most rapid gains during the period, 
rising from W percent of the national 
average to 96 percent 

The Middle Atlantic stale*— tVln 
ware, Maryland, Xew Jersey, Hw 
Y'^rk, Pennsylvania and the IHitrict of 
Cohimbia — experienced the bi^gTest re^ 
ative decline. 

The HI c^jtc-p j.limvmj! the LirfTftat rel j 
ative ^aiiis, in order of magnitude, are 
North Dakota, South Carolina* Virgin* 
ia, Georgia. North Carolina. Texas, 
f lklnhomn, Arkanriatt. Loujabtna and At 
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, LABOR 



Making Backaches Less of a Headache 




Low tack pair* is all m a days work, 
but ergamnttkilt hope to change thai. 

Truck driven* ami nurses may f+eem 
to have little in common, but ergono- 
miaus have found a bond— both &c* a 
high risk of low buck problnma. 

The counuy counts fewer than EH 
crgono m ifiis — * }>e cialici t a CO ncern e d 
with iJroiKiiing or redesigning jobs to 
be conaisteGi with people"* physical 
ability to perform them. 

Of major concern ire low bad* prob- 
lem*. 'This occupational disorder may 
oort anywhere from US billion to 
billion & year in worker* compensation 



and indirect owta," says W. Monroe 
Keyserling* assistant professor of occu- 
lt n< pna I safety at Harvard University. 

In fact so troubling are back disor- 
der- among worker* t hut the Ocrupa- 
tional Safety and Health Admin in ira< 
lion is considering designing a 
regulatory standard fur lit'tui^; objects. 

Ergonomista arc finding that othcr 
worker ailment*— like tendonitis which 
result 1 ? from repetitive motion — M 
frpqu^ntlyH 

"Of particular interest is carpal tun- 
nel syndrome." says Keyserling. This 
syndrome, whose symptoms are burn- 
ing nam ami Unghng or numbness in 
the thumb rind first two fingers, "re- 
sulus from repetitive hand motion* and 
may affect up to 15 percent of garment 
workers in certain job*, and it is also 
prevalent in the electronics and auto- 
motive industries/' 

Share the Work, 
Keep the Benefits 

RUing unemployment may en-roar 
Age sonif states To try short-time cone 
jj+'i^auoii, whirli promote* in*- vhurui^ 
of avaibbk- work by allowing purtiul 
payment uf unemployment benefits. 



T 

ccc- 

offs 



STC. as m is called, got congressional 
approval last A u [rust us an amendment 
to a tax bill, It was introduced by Hep. 
Patricia Schroeder |D*CaU 

The legislation promotes work shar- 
ing or partial employment for thecal ' 
wi.irk fnre>- uf n fnmpiiMV during 
nrimit: downturns, as opposed to layoff; 
for a part of the work force. 

Those on partial layoff in an STC pro- 
gram can receive unemployment bene- 
fits for the part of the week they are 
unemployed. This differs from the reg- 
ular unemployment compensation sya- 
tern. whidi was designed L . ■ bene- 
fits only to those who are totally 
unemployed 

The legist lat ion does, not require 
state* and employers tu try STC bur 
offers assistance to those that want to 
try it. 

California has been experimenting 
with STC for four years. More than 
3 k DQ0 employ em have filed reduced- 
work plana, covering 112 r iXiU employes. 

An employe may draw up to 20 weeks 
of shared- work compensation if his or 
her hours are reduced by at leasi ID 
percent 

.Supporters of STC sny the program 
.u'l'Ui:- rvelirnl u iremnli lyment and 
permits employers to keep skilled work 
forces intact during slumps. 



FINANCE 



Bankers: Freedom, lt f s Wonderful 



Brokers no! on Is accept deregula- 
tion, they welcome it That message 
cornea through loud and clear from a 
survey of the chief executive officers of 
Southern commercial banks. 

Deregulation its ranked by Uie CEOs 
lp one of their niwt critical concern* ,. 
but 89 percent believe it should pro- 
ceed. Seventy-nine percent favor repeal 
of the Glaaa-Sfctagult Act i which sepa- 
rates the thanking and securitie* bull* 
ne£*esl. 

The banter* also think they should 
he allowed to acquire thrift institutions 
(LM tk>rventi iLtoi out-of-atate bank*- ■>! 
percent^ 

intere*itmgly h they believe that local 
mm petit ion & much more likely 10 come 
from nonbank organisations than from 
umnt commercial hanks They wen* 
asked. "Which of the following will be a 
major factor in your market in LSflQ?" 
N r inety st-vt-r> percent picked Merrill 
Lynch, 91 percent Sear* and 78 percent 
irsou/ American Express. On the 
□thi.»r hand. Citicorp scored only 54 per- 
cent. 

C<mfideitt» m the eventual leKilixa- 
ion of inlerstate banking vs runnirt|E 
igh. Thirty-^ix f»ereeni o f I he respon- 
nl.*- re|Hr!ed iippmaehed hy nn 

8 



• 'ii i -i.i f- state bank and 14 percent ^aifl 
they initiated discus^iouB, 

The survey waa conducted by the At- 
Lanta off5ce of Egon Eehnder tftterw 
tionaL an executive search firm. 

Basic Questions 
About Federal Rules 

Ctues to Reagan admuibitratiozi ini- 
tiatives affecting the future of the fi- 
nancial industry have beer* flowing 
from Treaftun- Deputy Seeretary R.T 
mm) McNantar. 

In a fcrte of jspeechea, he pnwltumeij 
a number of regulatory law* m need of 
■WfitiM, bin to! that the Vice Preai- 
dent s task force on ru^uiatory relief 
will soon begin drafting legi&lation m 
that en*J, and ur|£ed CongrtiS* "to pet 
on with the ta*k at hand" in Ptibruary, 

McSanw raises numeroufl provcrea- 
tive ques lirmi: 

• (i there economic junti nation for 
rules such as interest rate ceiling*, 
quarterly earnings reports and the For- 
eign Corrupt PiiH'tie^.s Ael" 

• [>o we now have the be^t divisiuu 
ef n^]iunstbi]ity anion e the federaJ reg- 
ii In tors' Should the Comptroller of the 
Currency be separate from other bank 



regulatory agencies? Should the Feder- 
al Reserve Quunf r^nuim liotfj ;i hank 
rt^iilntor ami ,i furmulntor of moiwUry 
paooy? 

• Why Hhoolrln't thrift institution 
holding companies be anthorixed to pro- 
vtde the satne financig] ^rvice* a* bank 
holding companies"' 

These question* need legislative an- 
nwtrrs, says McNainar, snd "we can h t 
wnil another vear for them 



R.T. MeNamar: Congr»n sJiouldn 1 
dawdle an changing regulatory Ifiws 




Xerox 5400 
$16,095 




IBM Series III 
Model 10 

$22,635 



Xerox and IBM give you copies 
as good as the Minolta EP 300. 

They just cost more. 



When we say Xerox* and IBM* give you copies as good 
as the Minolta EP IPO we're besng modest 

Because 74% of consumers interviewed by Nationwide 
Consume Testing Institute sakd the copies produced by 
the EP 1S>D were ciearJy superior 

So while the Xerox and IBM certainly do blgcer 
lobs, they don't do better jobs than the Minoira EP 100 
when it cornea to copy quality 

The EP *CI0 has Minolta's exclusive mlcrolDnmfE syster 
So n r copies are extraordinarily crisp and dear With blat 
blacks From top to bottom and 

to edfle On virtually any pa r.er _ _« 

u *> io io it i Minolta EP 

T h*ptf s a Iso afi elect fa fi Ic £j |<vr 

troublesbootejr lo spat and prevent iMflTW 
Problems And a universal tray so you 
can change paper sizes- without changing tray* It's olhn a 
copter linrdly larger ihan an office typewriter 

J f you'd like the tesr results send us th* coupon 

If you d Kike the name 0l your nearest 
authorized Minolta dealer, look under 
our trademark In the Yellow Pages Or 
call tolMrw 800^126^256 In N I . 
201-797-7*0* 

The Minolta EP 3QO The small topief 
(hat proves me isn't everything |V/|||\. TA 

The Minolta EP 300. lVIN\J^JLI/\ 
M upto 10 times the price, 
*e'd slllllook good. 




I □ Please send me t he copy test resu I r<; 

□ Td like more information Pieaw have my 
| local dealer contact me 
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Company- 
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_Stcite_ 



-Telephone. 
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U.S. CHAMBER 
ECONOMIC FORECAST 



Consumer Demand 
Is Heading Upward 



CONSUMERS WTU> GET the economy 
moving this year as they re&pond 
to lower interest rates and ri&mg dis- 
posable income, according 1>> prt^j-^- 
tkms prepared for Nation's Business 
by th* U-S> Chamber Forecast Center, 
the economic forecasting arm of the 
VJ&. Chamber of Cornrnera* This up- 
turn in consumer demand will draw 
down business mventoriea, boosting in- 
dustrial production during the imv- 
ery'i early stages- 

However, because of the record low 
levels of capacity use, invejctmi, L nt 
spending by business— which typically 
bjr» behind in m recover)-— will not pick 
up until mid-lBKi 

The economy will expand modestly in 
the first half of the year. becoming 
stronger in the second half. Real finfk- 
tiQB-adjuatfd) gross national product is 
expt'cU'ii Lu rwe 3.6 percent in 1983 and 
5,5 percent in 11*84- 

Interest rates are expected to dec] i nt- 
throughout the next two years. The 
prinw rati* could be about 1 ■ ? p-Tctnt ut 
the end of 19(83 and 9 percent in 1984. If 
inflation is kept in check, tin- decline ic- 
short-term in terns I rate* will probably 
continue to bring: lonfc-term rates duwji 
u well, 

Inflation, aa measured by the con- 
ftumer price index, k hem Id average 
about percent in and 4.8 percent 
in 1984, welt beJow the 1SW0 peak of 13 ii 
percent 

Unemployment will remain fttubbom- 
ly hitfh thw year, averaging dose to 10 
percent of the work force. Aa the recov- 
ery gains strength in mid-1 9ft3, the pic- 
ture will improve, and for 1S*K4 the 
unemployment rate conld fall below !* 
percent 



Housing starU and new auto safes, boost 
ed by lower Interest rates* will increase sig- 
nificantly over the next two years. Housing 
utart* are projected to show a year-over- 
year guin of about 40 purcent in 19&3; new 
.'sir s:lI-.'S :- J i ■ • i l ! ■ 1 rvin/h \}M imlliuu These 
development* will bare positive re- 
percuss kins on a number of other 
industries, 

A major risk in thia recovery ace- 
nano is the possibility of an in- 
crease in interest rates, because 
of either excessive- monetary ex* 




The Big Picture 

(Annual trntucntese change m cofwujnl dollars) 
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Despite the strong growth foreseen for nondurable 5 sates this year, spending for 
new production facilities — tuch aa this phosphate refinery— will decline. 



Ptodon by the Federal Reserve— -which 
could Itad to renewed inflation expetita- 
ti^TiB— or a tighter monetary stance by 
the F&i in response to the surge in 
"Kinrj growth thar occurred nt The + nd 
of last year. 

Another imponderable: th^ pn raped 
"fa Kujrf fnjvnd deficit, now twrirsntT4.nl 
at SIRS bilUon to $2)00 billion, for fiscal 
Fear 1984 r How Congress and the Rea- 
gan administration respond to this pro- 
specim« deficit could have a aubx tan rial 
impact, on economic recovery. Failure to 
"strain spending c«>u(d bring a major 
^ increase, whicrh would prr-alLy re- 
duce the chances for sustained econom- 
ic growth. 

Forecaftls for some major industries; 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing output to expected to 
rfc* 5,8 percent over it* 1982 level; yet 
r ?UM iiiLWfts«- will in >t »*' lnnre *-nouKh u > 
***** production above the 1981 far 
*ven lyWO level. 

Cuptdty uRt- in manufacturing frill 
^erage nnly 72 6 perron t this year, 
compatiod w jth a normal rate of about 
^percent 

Real expenditure!! for nvanufiictiirfng 
i'litm and equipment are expected to 
di-cline for 1hi< seennd vtnirin a rnw In 
consiiani dollar*, thifl irttdr will 

*f*md an estimared billion for 

plain mnl '-quiprn^nt a decline of 6.1 
percent from last ytw'ti level, 

A lot trf thia spending will octtur in 
1 1 fosjrTh 'jiuirh'T -if ihifi yf?nr, and 
intuh of it will be devoted In u railing 
titfttEng facilitfea. 

Manufacturing iiMjusirk** will i-m- 
V [ *>y id h nit :w,nn<i f. |-r- m 
UW3 than in 



Durable a 

Lumber and u-ood. furniture, pri- 
mary mrtal*, fabricated metals, ele*- 
trir.al and nanelrctrinif tnarhinrry t 
trnwtporlntton rqujpmrnt, iniitru- 
mm to, stone, r/«jy tutti yinss. 

Exftrpt fnr jKuietLTtrk-al muchmt-ry 
ai miscellaneous durably manufac- 
turing of durabk- go-nds Lk projected to 
incri.'iiHe ultu.sk iho kiurd. In percent 
age terms, the largest advance* will be 
in lumber and wood, primary melata. 



With new housing starts; expected to 
increase nearly 40 percent u> 1 .4 million 
units Chin year* lumber and wood pro- 
duction should follow suit, reaching its 
highest level since 1970. 

The average age of the domestic 
automobile fleet is the highest in many 
yean, This fact, alonjr with lower inter- 
est rates on car loans, could boost new 
car sales by aa much aa 1,5 million unit* 
this year. 

Increased production of automobile* 
and of partfl for autos and other motor 
vehicles largely account*, for the 112 
percent rise in transportation equip- 
ment forecast for 1983. However, pro- 
duction of mobile home* and of tracks 
and buses is also expected to rise (29>G 
and 21 percent, respectively). Railroad 
and aircraft (M]Hrpnit-nl production will 
fall. 

Rising firudnctsuJi of transportation 
equipment wffll have a beneficuit effect 
on muput in both the jnimiury and fabri- 
cated metfllh industries, 

Machine tools, farm machinery and 
equipment,, rmrl cm:> mixtion e^uipmi-ju 
will experience the largest declines id 
output and employment in 1983. 

Overall, the number of workers em* 
I ! \fu hi durable guods manu factum^ 
will drop m r m In 198a, Employment 
will increase only id lumber and wood, 
and in stone, clay and glass. In both 
jUttfthlta and relative terms, the great- 
est bats of jubti— or P. J J | per- 
cent— will come in the nonele-ctriral 
machinery industry. Thi* will be so 
even though employment in one seg* 
ment of the industry, computer mnrue 
famiriritf, \s liki'lv c>t livMH 

Durable Roods producers will spend 



Manufacturing Output and Employment 

Annual Rate* of Growth lot 1903 
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Housing will l#ad tn* recovery of the construction JndusLry. Changing 
lifestyles wm Inert*** th* proportion of mulllunft starts 
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Fred Sands 



approximately 41,1 hiV 
lion !e*s in real terms for 
F ■ I ; l i : i and equipment this 
year than in Over 
one fifth of this red ne- 
tful will occur in the Iron 
iimj steel industry, which 
will spend S25t> million, or 14.2 percent, 
less Lifter ndjusl i n j=r Fnr anflritir>n. Trans- 
porta lion equipment manufacturers 
will reduce their spending by ubemt 
$£S0 million; about (12ft million of this 
will be in motor vehicles. 

Nondi/ rabies 

Food prtydttfite, tnbaeco, textile,*, ap- 
parel, paper, etitr miotic printing and 
publishing, petroleum^ rubber ami 
plastics* and leather. 

Nondurable foods production will 
grow C.2 percent in 1983, outstripping 
the inqrea&e in durables manufacturing 
and reachinfc an aJ] time annual high. 
Employment in this subsetrtor will a ho 
go up, but by only 22,000 jobs or 0.3 
percent. The relatively smaller increase 
in employment reflect* recent produc- 
tivity gain». particularly in lex tiles, afh 
parel and chemicals. 

These three Industrie as well as ruth 
ber and plastics will register the big- 
gest increases in production next y^r. 
The increase in textile largely reflects 
the rise in demand for carpels ti> \.hv 
home- building and auto induatrie^ 

The rubber and plastics Indus try is 
alio very sensitive to iho 1*V*J of auki 
production, as is the chemical industry. 

FVrmk'uiii refirinig will i^fwrience n 
modest 3.7 percent rile in output ill 
luya after four successive years of de- 
cline. However, because of the alow 
pace of the reoc»very as well as efforts 
Uj conserve on oil and gas consumption, 
refining activity will remain more than 
12 percent below its 1378 level. 

Despite its relatively JiLronj* recovery 
in the nondurable goods sector 

will r^dut'e rfr'ftl outlay * for plant and 
ecjuipment by $2.5 billion, mnre than 
twice the derlin^ projected for mami- 
facturers of durable goods. Almost $L4 
billion of the nondurable gootte decline 
wit! occur in petroleum ft'ftninK, which 
currently accounts for about J 3T percent 
of all real plant and equipment spend- 
ing in the aector. 

Only two nondurable goods indus- 
tries-- food products and textiles- -will 
Hp^nd ninn- on j.Ihjii and ^|uip[rirrnl in 
real terms in 1963 than in 1962. The 
textile industry will spend tl'A ^rx^nl 
more but its real outlays will still be 
nearly 26 percent below their l^TS level 

Construction 

General building contractor^ 
heavy construe! ion con true torn fpub' 
lie warks and industrial construc- 
tion} and special tmdc contrarMra 
{plumbing, hraliffff, elect rimi, 

An annual average of 1,8 million new 
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housing unit* will be built in tbe next 
throe years— a significant increase 
Tmm the 1980-82 average of 1.1 million. 

Aa a result of the changing demogra- 
phy of Lhe American household, multi- 
unit start* couJd rise to 40 percent of 
marts, up from about 30 percent in 
the last rmir^f the 1970s 

The office building boom of th* last 
lew years created a spare surplus that 
will take time to work off. The current 
Office vacancy rate te $B percent, twice 
the 3,7 percent of \mi \ i is expected to 
irwreane a# many buildings now under 
conduction reach completion. Office 
construction wiJ] decline significantly in 
ttt* year ahead, The number of square 
Wit contracted for in the third quarter 
[ rf 1982 mtppe th ftB 26 percent below 
the level a year earlier 

Indu&trint building, like other form* 
°' capital spending, will Satr behind Srt 
Ihe recovery. There will he no HifLr/ni f i - 
Cttfl change in the outlook for industri- 
al bu ill ling until the capacity une rate- 
now below 7ft percent—increases 
i With i.h|p expected housing recovery 
i^i the next few yearn, retail conflLnic- 
ttan will pick uo. However, the upturn 
"lay be limited because of the increase 
| n tnultiuiaii housing, which will result 
in less population di*jjersiun than in re- 
e ^nl years 

CoD^equently, there will be less need 
for new regional shopping center*. 

Mining 

Afetnts. him mum us coat and lirj- 
wtr t oil and gam rxtrarttoTi, and wjjw- 
wwte/Wc mineral* (except fuels}. 

Because the mining industry's physi- 
f a] 'ujtput u* storable, a decline in de- 
mum! often Irndti to dramatic cuts in 
Production And employment. During 
'982, o[] and gas extraction fell 10,4 
Percent, while «*l tnd other mining 
production fell 13.2 percent. Employ- 
s'** in thia industry fell only 0,7 per- 
mit, however. 

*hl and gws extraction are expected 
to decline 0,6 percent in 1988, because 
"3 -i. H.tf jMLTi/ent iJn.ip in criide nil pric*'^ 
Meanwhile, output of *h" rem riming ox- 
tractive industries, including coal, wilt 
intrastate only 0.2 percent, 

Employment in the mining sector will 

NATION'S - JANUARY 



fall 2,000 in 1983: most of thai loan will 
be concentrated in oil drilling- Real 
plum and equipment invest me nt will 
drop for the second consecutive year, to 
hi [lion. 

Agriculture 

Dairy and grain produrt^ poultry 
and eggs, Hw&toek, fi&king mid forest* 
y% products, 

A bumper crop, record carryover 
stocks from previous year*, and weaker 
than expected U.S. and world econo- 
mies are the dominant factor* depress 
i r jj_r tin.- agricultural out low k for the 
ye:tr uhv.\<\ 

Federal policy for will br dired 
ed at cutting hack production to reduce 
the carryover crop*. In uver 70 
percent of the base acreage was signed 
up for tht- U-ml grain reduci^d-acreag^ 
program— RAP— fnakiiig its owner* el- 
igible for crop loans; however, it ir esth 
mated only 25 percent complied by 
reducing production. The 1983 farm 
program is designed to reduce acreage 
even more. It calls for a ID percent 
RAP and an additional 10 percent in 



paid diversion for feed grain*, and lfi 
perwnt HA! 1 utid f t percent paid diver- 
sion for whcaL 

International 

Imports and cc/jot/a ry' raw mt\T* r\ 
<ih t intermediate and fiiwi product*, 
including agriculturtit prvrfu.n.'. muu- 
itfafturt'T$ t husinrss and cQ'n&nmrr 
t$rviee$ r fBTvign travel and military 
harditxtTt, 

Exports as ft percentage of the LIS. 
gross natiorwl product have almost 
doubled since 1**70, reacbing 12.5 per- 
cent in 1981 before declining to about 
l_; ] ii-rt-K-ni last ^ear However, during 
that period the U.S. share of free-world 
exports fell from 15.4 percent to 13 p*ir- 
cent^ indicating that the nation has not 
kept pace wftb the expulsion of world 
trade. 

It lh unlikely that U.S. exports will 
experience significant growth in lEIKIl 

Since the dollar has appreciated 
25 percent on a trade- weighted busis. 
This appreciation hae eauaed a shift in 
l\f f. S. I. rade Imliin'i- fur iUhunWv- 
ttired goodR from a iiurpluft of Sll.H 
bLllion in 1981 to a deficit for the last 
ijuftrter of lftS2 

Tbv most intprjfUtNC factor li4ihind 
continued itrength of the dollar is thai 
investor* re/^jurd the United States a* a 
safe haven for their currency. The capi- 
tal Inflow for 1981 wu $21.$ billion, 
triple the o billion of 1980. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade? 

Tradr in dumblf find Tinndurnblr 
good*, merchandise stores, food 
storm, automotive dealer* apparel, 
fiirtf it an, and rating and drinfeirtf? 
place*, 

The wholeaale and retail trade sector 
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More farmer? «re akely la 9** th*ir iA»ti auctioned off Iftki year, m Arnetlciin 
agriculture remains ■ victim of It* phenomenal abfNty lo dallv*r the QQO^i 

ima 
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How to test drive 




When you get behind the keyboard 
of the IBM Personal Computer, hold 
onto your hat. 

Its rt j sjx)nsivc an short trips* 
Its reliable on long hauls. 
And it's passing a lot of the 
hers already on the road. 

W hat s under the hood? 




run a business, teach a course, team a lesson 
or simply go on a pleasure drive— there's 
software to head you in the right direction 
and to help you stay ahead. 

While you're at the store, try a few 
programs — first hand. Even if yuu've had 



IBM PERSONAL <OMEUi|lTR >Hl C IFff MU >\> 



Visit ao authorized IBM Personal 
Gimputer dealer and test drive the system. 
\bull be imprtrssed chat a compact 
with such a great sticker price is 
also such a powerful performer 
For starters, its been engineered 
with tbm microprocessors for better overall 
responsiveness. A 16-bir microprocessor in 
the system unit makes the IBM Personal 
Computer right at home in the fast lane. 
Another controls the monitor And there's 
% yet a third in the 
keyboard. (Put the keyboard 
on your lap— it s a perfect 
example of independent 
suspension*) 
There are 10 function keys that help 
relieve the tedium of repetitious shifting. 
(Something like driving an automatic 
W instead of a standard.) 

And there arc high resolution graphics 
that could come in first— were there a 
Grand Prix of personal computers. Get a 
demonstration o! the r^xt and graphics mix. 
And be sure to see it all in living color. (For 
more specifics, check out the box at right J 

Easy acceleration. 

Whether you plan on using the IBM 
Personal Computer to manage a department 
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no computer experience, you can quickly 
get into gear + 

The drivers manual IBM wrore for 
you will help sjinplily matters . And the 
hardware s been designed to do the same. 



They wwrt steo- >tHi wrong. 

The trained salespeople at your 
authorized IBM Personal Com [nicer dealer 
realize that you may never have been in rhis 
particular driver s seat before. 

They want you to relax. They want 
you to ask any question you want to ask. 
They're ready and willing to provide you 
with all the answers— and to help pick the 
system and rhe software ri^ht for you. 

Fur more information on where to 
buy the IBM Personal Computer, call 
800447-4700. In Alaska or Hawaii, 

call 8004474)890. 

M>u 1 ll see whv the IBM Personal 

r 

Computer doesn't take a back seat to any 
other system . =f= = == 



The IBM Personal Computer 
A tool for modern times 
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fihould give ut#d ear 
for »om*tfting apJrfier. 



will bo th« immediate 
U.wficiitry -if eh. tea- 
paled 8.7 percent rise in 
conalant-dnlJar consum- 
er spending in VMi, In 
relative: terms r durahk* 
good^ wholesalers und 
retailers will benefit most Rising in- 
com«B F lnw<?r interest ratei on consum- 
er credit and an increase in home 
building will hnost spending for furnv 
ttire by 5-4 percent in real tnrms t to 
$62.3 billion, SoM of motor vehicles 
and parts will register a substajitial 
real increase of 21.6 percent, to fXTlA 
bill km. Lower interest rates will also 
reduce the carrying coats of wholesale 
and retail inventories. 

About three quarters, of the 20 mil- 
lion job* in this sector are in retailing. 
Employment in retailing has incrwa^ed 
ftteatlily, but growth slowed to only 0.2 
percent in 1982. THes year an estimated 
39€,0rKI jobs will be created. 

Consumption of nondurable* will in- 
crease only 2.2 percent, to$T73.4 billion, 
in 1983, Wholesale and retail food sales, 
which comprise nnj^hly \mi( of nonrhj- 
rable goods Hales, will rise to 
billion after inflation. Sales of fuel otl 
and coal, m well as gasoline and oil, are 
projected to fall, in real terms, by O.S 
and 2 percent, respectively. 

Transportation and 
Public Utilities 

A i j* F mi . r tj tt d ini tvr trn wsptirftr t inrt^ 
local tatd intemrbart ptixsrngvr trttn- 
tdU trucking and mirchotmng, pipe- 
lines (except natural gas) and 
com man icatiomt. 

Tranflportation and public utilities 
should benefit from a i^rowintf ^*>"Omy 
in 1983, but with the exceptions of 
trucks, buses, fihipfi and boats, produc- 
tion of transportation equipment i* 
forecast to decline this year. 

Rail transportation is benefiting 
from rising energy prices— particularly 
for petroleum — and dere^uEation. Rail- 
mads are more fuel-efficient than 
trucks for long hauls, and greater fiftfe 
dom in rate setting allows them to ex- 
ploit this advantage. Also, higher oil 
price* have caiiiwcl many former oil lj.h- 
er& to switch lo coai which is httkd 
mostly by rail. 

The recesKiuri liafi had a iJevastatinif 
effect on airlines that expamM too rap- 
idly as a result of deregulation. Even 
surviving air carriers have had to en- 
gage in vigorous fare corni»etiLi4>i] lo 
attract paAsen^ers. Increased ddnmnd 
for aar travel and mrjderution in fuel 
■■-I increasF.^ ^luuil'J help this sector. 

Real expenditLires for plant and 
equipment by rail and air carriers are 
forecast to fall $170 million and iftlft 
million, respectively. Hail companies 
will spend about S2 billion after infla- 
tion; air camera will pay out almost 
SI. 3 billion in rcai dollars. 
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SjSpite the severity rf the 1981-32 
n^^ioii, public militfes-^leclrrc, gas, 
water and sanitation— pruduc-vd ii.u j*>r- 
cent more in 1982 than ixi tne previous 
year, tti 19RS this industry's output wjR 
n&e another 1.4 percent,. hurting 
and household formation pack up, As a 
jW^Pt utilitifes will apend $20,6 billion 
(after inflation} for plant and equip- 
mom in itKt, $8io million tew than h 

Taken together, the transportation 
aj 'd fiuhSk 1 utilities industries will em- 
P% 1,086,001) fewer people Matt year. 
A ttgnificfint number of the lost johs 
*«l be in the rail industry, which is 
becoming Increasingly mechanized and 

he(fintung tu fr*e itself from iinachru- 
fuaik! work ruJ^H, 

Service 

Personal sermces (faun dry > hair 
c<xre m cleaning, cfcjt mirtmm flmtfew 
iW^.f ;7 & r F^y. tfti fn prwtjtfj n r te ) 
titttAj repair, rvcreatioyt, he.att.h and fr 

Whereas 1982 was a disappointing 
y**r for mining and manufacturing, 
■"wil pureha.m--* at c.'fin.eum^f semces ac- 
tua.Uy mere axed at a *omewhm higher 
ptc than in 1981. Tha year, spending 
for consumer services is expected to 
"lerfcase. in real terms by 2.4 percent, to 
billion The largest increase— $4 
billion— will be fnr housing services. 

Consumers in IMS will fa^e sie*p 
Price increases for electricity and for 
natural g"as— percenuiife increases of 
m knd 13.9,, respectively, Housthnlds 
will reduce their purchase* of nut unit 
gas by 12 percent in real terms: spend- 
Jh fr for electricity will rk 1 percent. 

Health H*rviceji now account for al- 
most 30 percent of the value of service 
sector output. Demographic factors— 
principally the aging of the U.S. popula- 
tion— virtually puammui- that this in- 
dustry will continue to grow, 

Hufiiness services, including advents- 
ln £r iJiLtji proei^sfirng, iiJid iirchi Lecture 
: jn<| i'fi^nL.-Ti]!^. Ail I .i'i:-.' he irk greater 
Wktod as the economy improves, 

Se^m^nLi of the financial sector — 
^1 estate, and savin ft* rch! I nans — hx* 
i '.urd tinii l fi in liitf^ Eiecause of 
Lheir heavy involvement in the lwutim£ 
Market In 1*83. lower mortgage rateis 
w iH ^T.imuhile rJu- housmp nuirket and 
improve earnings in these two indus 
;r '^ rJtinnud fur CMimnt' rriul h^r,- will 
pick up. 

The service and finnmusd l^/cImr- 
combined will employ fti.VKH) more pto 
t»]« in 10B3 tha ei in l r JSi!. Of these job*. 
^ 1,000 will be in the financial sector 
514,000 fn «n ic«tt, An even great- 
er rise in the number of sendee and 
f »iuiici:jj i-mj .invest- fi69.(W0— \& pro* 
JW*.-iJ fo r |jiK4. D 
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Truck production will a* mttong Itie few vrumiriaclurtng nporalioni to b*nelit from 
increased activity in tlie transportation Industry aa economic growth rewrite*. 
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Protectionist Peril 



It's a dangerous time for 
free international trade, A key 
battleground: speciatty steeL 



I ate last yhak, President Reagan de- 
■ cided i£ was time for the United 
States to get serious about steel im- 
|hjj1_s. He ordered sin "expedited" inves- 
tigation of how foreign governments 
are subsidizing tbt?ir exports of special- 
ty steel. 

In effect, thtf President fired a shot 
acro&y the bows of America's trading 
partners, warning them that trouble is 
head if they persist in unfair praelici 1 ? 
'any members of Congress waist to ^o 
much further — they want to enact 
some of the motst blatantly protectionist 
bills to have received serious consider- 
ation in many years. 

This is one of the most dangerous 
time* for free trade since World War 
IT. Protectionist pressures are strong 
tn-iTh in the United State* and abroad, 
Ktireipn govern menus are not just sub- 
-i.ii:MNfer ex^rta, they are raiainK barn- 
mi tn import* from the United States 
id other countries. 

France, fprerc&nrpie, imposes a value- 
znMi'ij lay. uf 33.3 percent an each Kale 
of an imported car. In addition, France 
limit* Japanese imports to jtifit 2.5 per- 
cent of France's automobile market 

Japan has no such open restriction ft 
on imported cars t And it levies no tarif fs 
on them. But Japan does have a domes- 
tic commodity twr on rare, based on size 
unci weight; the Lai adds as much as 20 
percent to the prices of what the Japa- 
nese caJl "luxury" cam, most of which 
happen to \te American. 

Japanese law further discourage* 
sales of American autos by allowing 
dealers a higher profit margin on such 
cars than w permitted on other make** 
But, for tie moment, specialty steel 
is a major hattlegroundp and the out- 
come of this particular struggle could 
affect trade in auto* and many other 
goods. If a U.S. campaign on specialty 
steel is successful,, the same tactics 
may be applied elsewhere. 

Specialty steel — the term includes 
stainless steel and rustless iron— is 
used to make a ^rr-at variety of thinffs, 
from roller bearings and rifle barrels? be 
ship* and nuclear power plants. 

Domestic consumption of specialty 
steel has been declining since 1 980 be- 
cause of the recession. Bin foreign 
rnm pent nrs— aubsjdized by their gov- 
ernments — have been tnking more and 
more of what is left of the American 
market. selling their steel at prices that 
domestic producers cannot match. 

The Office of the U S, Trade Repre- 
sentative — a White Bouse agency re- 
sponsible for overall LIS. trade p&ticy — 
made its own investigation of steel sub- 
sidies last year, and it concluded that 
eight ftteel-exportrng countries were vi- 
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nlating international trade agreements. 
(Japan and West Germany, WO of the 
leading stetl producer* , were not 
anions the violators. I 

For example, the Austrian govern* 
ment has provided grants to keep spe- 
cialty steel production puiritf there. 
Sweden hay :ilyi> propped up its steel 
industry with grants, in addition to 
tVfi'nUiil Wiis arid loan iJUiiraciL. . 

According to Charles R Blum, direc- 
tor of steel trade policy for USTR> spe- 
cialty ntet'1 plan:* lire heinji operated Jit 
a Eo.-h in yever,il "f the principal export- 
ing countries. Even so. Blum says, 



By Seth Kantor 



"there are elaborate plans for expan- 
sion of [henv pjluutM." 

He adds; "It does not make a lot of 
dense to let a competitive industry in 
the United States be crippled in this 
manner by foreign uum^t*-" 

Specialty oterl production in the 
l!«S. may indeed be crippled. Un- 
employment has been running at 4(1 
percent in the industry. (The largest 
[Hants are in western Pennsylvania and 
Buffalo, N,V., and there are others in 
Connecticut, Ohio and Ken Lucky J 
la a memorandum urdcruig an Eiwes- 
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Ration by the U-S. 1 ttternn? umiil Trade 
kam mission,. President Reagan said 
that 'if we ^ ev ^ r 1^ p,^ ar , m 

^utfrtant. trade depute* {n steel." the 
f States has to "begin a coordinat- 
ed approach to the problem." 

The ITC monitor? foreign trade for 
the President jinti Congrc.**. and it can 
ftwmmcnd restrictive action—higher 
t *ri'lift l import quota* and the like— 
JfNen imjtorted (foods threaten domes- 
*fe industries* But, as the Presidiut 
jvumwl fa htH memorandum* an ITC rul- 
lrL £ u^llul:>i offending foreign *tt»el 
Pij th panics -fun he rendered meaning- 



ff ee trade beaieged: Impqris 
threaten U.S. ttetl pfants 
while countries Hi* Japan 
r Hp b*rs ! q US. export*. 

lee* by a substitution of new 
foreign supplien* for thone 
wlinsp- shipment* air affect 
ed." 

In other words, some for- 
eign governments might 
change the names of t he play- 
ers, hut the game w ould go on. 
To kwp thaL from happening, 
the President railed for joint 
action hy the ITC and L r ,S- 
Trade Representative- Wil- 
liam Brock, "aimed at the 
elimination of all trade-distor- 
tive practice* in the specialty 
steel sector' r throughout the 
world. 

To carry out the Presi- 
dent's directive, Brock will 
ii,OL-n La.lks with foreign coun- 
tries that are violating inter- 
national trade agreements 
through their steel subsidies. 
The ITC will consider recom- 
mend in g to I he President 
that he provide relief from 
the steel imports, perhaps in 
the form of higher tariff* or 
import quota* The President 
may not wish u> Hccepl the 
ITC recommendation! hut 
Congress can pass a concur- 
rent resolution requiring him 
to do so, 

In other words, the Presi- 
dent has adopted a carrot 
and'fttick approach, He is en- 
couraging the offending 
nation* to negotiate with 
Brock's office and agree to 
withdraw their Mibnidie* vol- 
untarily before the ITC rec- 
ommends punitive actiwn. 
The United States' hand will 
be utrongur in the ucgutaa* 
tioas because of the foreign 
govern men t* 4 a warenes * 
that Congress, in to present 
mood, would very likely over 
ride any Reagan decision 
against adopting ZTC-recam- 
mended sanctions. 
Even so, the President tested his 
statement on specialty steel only after 
a tug-of-war behind the scenes in the 
White House. Brock wanted the Presi- 
Hvnt to untie ft hardhitting statement 
after hh office concluded it* investiga- 
tion last Octok r hut be encountered 
opposition within the adminiatratioii, 

Brock nought support from other 
members of the President** Council on 
Economic Affair*, made up of eight of- 
ficials of cabinet rank, and according to 
one White House aide, winning such 
support was "on uphill straggle. * 
Reportedly, some member* of the 
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council felt that America a trading part- 
ners were being used a* scapegoat* and 
tliat the domestic steel induu try's prob- 
lems were caused more by the reres- 
sion than by unfair foreign competition. 
Bui eventually Brock prevailed. 

That he did is rmt jiarlieiiLarEy sur- 
prising, given the current protectionist 
sentiment on Capitol Hill and thi? ad* 
ministration's desire not to lose control 
of trade policy to Congress. 

Dozens of trade bills— mart of them 
with a strong protectionist fla- 
vor—were introduced in thn UTth I'nu. 
gress, and many more tain be expected 
m the 9Sth Congress w hen it convene* 
this, month, One major proposal will 
again be a rectprwity bill— sponsored 
by Sen. John Uan forth (K-Mo.>— that 
would in effect put foreign govern* 
tnents on nutlet* that they can expect 
the United States to retaliate for any 
restrictions impneed on im porta of U.S. 
Roods. Another will be the no-called do- 
mestic content bilE that la backed by 
many libera J Democrats. 

As it was introduced in the 97tb Con- 
gress, the content bill would have re- 
quired that cant exported to the United 
States: contain specified [percentages of 
American part* and labor. For Toyota, 
the Japanese manufacturer that ex- 
ports more car?* to the United St&tai 
than any cither company, the require- 
ment would have been BO percent 
American content (Nation's Business, 
October. 1382)- 

The content bill had 224 sponsors in 
the House of Representatives last 
year — more than enough for pah sage — 
but nut a majority In the Senate. 

Chief among supporters of domestic 
content legislation is farmer Vice Presi- 
dent Walter Mondale, a probable Demo- 
cratic candidate for President in 1SB4. 
Lih- ;l mi rn her uf other Democrat*, 
Mondale has been riding protectk?nijnn 
bard as an issue that he thinks works 
for him and htft |iarty and against the 
Reagan administration. 

(Democratic pollster Peter D. Hart 
sny.H that 7rt percent of Totera he aam- 
ph.'d in tlte Midwest shortly before last 
November's elections were in favor of 
prfrtectKini^t fc'irwfeickm like the domes 
tk content hill. Thw ts n jirnmg back- 
lasfa against the Japanese. Hart aayaj 

"In agriculture, computens, telecom- 
munkftbonsp petrochemicals and other 
areas," Monday says, "many American 
products are of better quality and low* 
er price . Hut they are being frozen out 
of overseas markets hy quotas and raft- 

tariff hurrim 

H This isn't free trade, and il ir--n'r fair 
i rsiiie We have to make it clear to our 
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competitors that we no longer tolerate 
it The time ha* come to shape a nation- 
til policy that fights hack and gives 
American worker* a fair ahakf in world 
markets/' 

Mrtridak' luts k-raL himself En an emo- 
tional campaign for the eon. tent hill, or- 
chestrated by orjfani£«d labor, AFLr 
CIO official Ray Denison says that 
"mare than 1 million auto job* have 
been affiled by imports, and the num- 
ber ib rising sharply." 

l T *S. auto company nrv m-i. -i 
akeptfcai of the need for a content law. 
Fort Motor Company Chairman Philip 
Caldwell would prefer that the Japa- 
nese continue the voluntary restraints 
On their exports that have been in place 
for the Laat two years, 

Caldwell also says that it would be 
better for Japanese producer* to begin 
building nutos in America voluntarily, 
with American workers, instead of be- 
ing ordered by law Uj come hurt. 

Observers who agree with Caldwell 
warn that pftHectirini*T kirrn-rn like li 
tough domestic content bill could touch 
off international trade wars aimed tit 
l.'.S- export. They warn that the Unit- 
ed States could lose more jobs in ex | Kin 
Industrie than it gained in the automo- 
bile industry. 

In a sort of preview uf what surh 
trade wars could he like, the Eum^iii 
Common Msirfcel haa refused to cut pro- 



tective subsidies to agriculture in sever- 
al nations— much to the consternation 
of American farmers, who can't contin- 
ue to compete at a \mn agairtat betfiw^ 
market prices overseas. 

,: We can't stand by and see our farm- 
era disappear." says a f nitrated Sen. 
Robert Dole (fWvanfM, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, *'So, while 
no one wants to start a trade war . . ■ 
Cm not sure we can avoid it. We're up 
against economic and political reali- 
ties/ ' 

Meanwhile, labor insider? report that 
AFL-CIO officials have began having 
serious second thoughts abou t the con- 
tent legislation, Hie AKL-C10 is *0 
expected to support the content bill in 
the new Congress, but it may he ronsid- 
erably milder— arid thud leas of a threat 
Lu l\S_ trad*. — that j last year's version. 

That is not to say that hard-line pro 
tectibnist measures will not be pushed 
in (on^rttSh this vear. For examplc H 
Sen. Donald W. Riegle (D-fldichj is sup^ 
porting the DfLrifihrth redproeir, li^i- 
lation, but he is talking of proposing 
.srii.-inlriK-iM ■. would make :he hiJI 
far more protectionist than it is now. 

Dan forth, on the other hand, says 
that his purpose in sponsoring the bill is 
to promote fair trade, "Free trade is a 
myth in today's world." he says, *'and 
fair trade in the goal worth pursuing," 

As is true of many members of Con- 



gress, hid interest in trade ha* been 
stimulated by what he sees as the local 
effect* of imports. '"Missouri has takers 
a terrible heating from the decline of 
our shoo and auto mdiislrios," he snys. 
JJ ln each ease, imports contributed sig- 
nificantly to the condition* thai 
Mi^uurians out of their jo-bs/' 

Despite the high protectionist tide, 
mil rill mernberH of 4 'oratress; ; irt L ^jn^ 
jilting. Sen. Max Baucus (I>MonL|, for 
one, is opuose* !i* h. hi""i i U .■■ hi)l 

The 1980s, he says, are "the danger 
ous decade/ 1 for eeonomtc and military 
reasons. The world economy "is under- 
going profound and fundamental 
ehsfcU^e NVu higher technology mid 
service indos tried are tfruwiiitf; older In- 
dustrie* are under ehsillenge. fndustri- 
iil, i'ommunist and developin^-iiiilirsri 
economics are in deep trouble. Trade 
tensions are rising accordingly/' 

Baueus says that a reciprocity hit! 
would send ' 'different signal* to differ- 
ent people/* creating "subtle dangers 

\*f on* Iwstanrting " Thai is, the n-n 

procky legislation, if paired, could easi- 
ly be interpreted by Lhe United Staled 
trading partners as an expression of 
hostility < rather than an effort to re- 
dress an imbalance, 

Such attention to nuances may be in 
?diort supply in Congress thin year, bul 
it may well hi* iiMrvrtsary if the web «if 
World trade 1st nut td be torn an under. □ 



Japane ie Motorcycles! Mean Machines ? 



'\ , . Tou can be the queen 
of the highway* cay motorcy- 
cle mama. We'll the 
world from my Hariey. M 

So went the words in a pop- 
u lar c Quntry-and- wes tern 
song of the 1960s as leather 
jacketed easy riders kicked 
up dost across America on 
their glamorous Rarity-Da- 
vidson i 74s T ' f * motorcycle 
model they wrote sentimen- 
tal wongn about. 

But now all that glamour 
is being driven oat of basi- 
neaj by foreign imports, say 
the people at the Har!ey-Da- 
vidson Motor Company. 

The privately held firm, be- 
gun in a backyard shed in 
Milwaukee by William Har 
ley and the three Davidson 
brothers in 1909 (a tomato 
can served aa carburetor on 
the first model), prospered 
and became the only U-S. 
builder of motorcycles by the 
middle of the 20th century . 

imitative imports from Jit- 
pan— built by Honda. Ya- 
maha. Kawasaki and Su- 




One* king or th* raid, H trlay-DsvkJion now 1«M 
Iftfwltntd by Jspsn*t* motofcyd^s, some of 
• made ay U.S. rtorksrs In Honoa'l QNo plsnl. 




zuki— are uking over the 
American market, according 
to a complaint filed by Har 
ley-Davidson with the UJ5, 
International Trade Commit 
sion. 

Forty pcrteoit of Harlcy's 
employes have been laid off, 
and the company is seeking 
federal intervention ta cur- 
tail unporta. Only such ac- 
tion, it says, will keep it from 
folding. 

L*te in November the four 
Japanese manufacturers 
filed a brief claiming that 
Harley -Davidson ssles in- 
creased after the foreign 
competition began. Two of 
the Japanese firms have built 
plants in Nebraska and Ohio 
and employ a total of 600 
Aniericana. the brief says. 
Harley- Davidson coun- 
. tered that the Japanese have 
E stored away large invea- 
I tortes of motorcycles and are 
B planning * price war. 
J The ITC is expected to 
I hand down a ruling early this 
i year. 
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when I planned to 

retire befor e fift y 

this is the business that made if possible 

a true story by John B. Haikey 

Starting with borrowed money Duraclean gave 
me the opportunity for financial security. . . 
In eight years I sola 1 out at a profit and retired. 




"Not until 3 wan furry diiJ I make up my 
IX 1 1 fi ihm | ^jinp dh ri'Uri' Ircfnre ten 
y^re had pa.-Tf ed. 1 knew 1 couldn't do it on 
ft Alary, no nmtiffl- how gnod I knew ] 
couldn't do it working for other*. It was 
Perfectly obvioui to me that I imd to Atari u 
^tinicn-sii of ray own. Bui that posed a prob- 
lem. What kind of biiaincu' 7 N 1 ! out of my 
Tn i jjLpy wag yp Temporarily 1 Will 
broke. But. when I found th* bum neat 1 
warned I waa able to a toft it for n small 
amount of borrowed money, 

"To pyramid this invc*tmvnt into re- 
ti rcrnent in lead than ten yuani aeuma Uk& 
^^ffin. but ■ ch my opinion any man in good 
h.€>4iilJri who ba-i ihr same ambition nod 
drive ill at motivated mr, could achieve 
■Uch a giiaJ . Lei me £ i vi- you a little hi stor y 

I finished high achft&t at the age of IB 
*nd (^ot a jab &B « nhtpping clerk. My ncii 
jot wjtH butchering al a plant LhaL pro- 
ctasod boncl&s* beef. Couldn't nee much fu- 
ture therr, Neat, I got a job be» u lirey hound 
Bun Driver. The money was good. The work 
nltiBRJint, buL| couldn't rtee it aa leading 
to retirement, Finally I took the plunge and 
Wfttt inLn buainoHi for myiwlf. 

"I managed in raise- enough money with 
my saving*, to inveat in a combination 
i*iiiU*L, ri*Bt*iUrnnl, grocery, and rterviee * Lo- 
tion. It didn't take lung to gel my eye* 
opened. In order lo keep that huaine** 
tjrjirig my wife and I worked from dawn to 
dunk, hmn> j day. *even dnv»- m «4«r'k 
ntf i n n] I thane hoo r* d j rfri I in n Lf h my 
of independence and 1 1 gave mi* no 
tifni? formy favorite Hpyrl— tfoif! Finally we 
agreed that I should look for aome- 

"I fou nd i r Not ritf ht a way. I i n vert seated 
B li>l fit bnsirieraeefl ottered Qfi franthi*n* I 
'til that I wanted the gujdafli^ an cA- 
f^riencifd company wanted to have the 
Njtodst u£ the plana thai had brought auc 
to others, ptua the benefit of miming 
ra y own buroneaa under an e«tabli&hpd 
nnrnr IhuL find national recognition 

"Mi*l of the franchise* offered were too 
eo*i]y Tor m c . Tempiirurily all my cnpilfll 
^to ttraxTi 10 the motel Bui 1 fnund *bat 
l^e Duracleaii frBUchiw cidTered what T had 
^°en looking for 




"IcquJdatartfdrasmallnmattnl Yoqrnn 
»tart a denierahtp far at UttJe aa $3.4HH. 
A neither opUno ih a $ll d BW* full cuah in 
Vfcihlmnnt, and if you qualify, DuracJeaii 
can work out financing for hulf thiB 
amouoi I could wr^rk u aa a one-man buai- 
tiaat to atari, and operate from my home. 
No ofTtn- or hhop or other <rvjrhuad h no 
EiaSjiric'j Lii piiy Hlquipment wuuld fit in my 
cat initik. 'I bought the truck Inter, wui nf 
profityi ) Beat nfall, there wa« no ceiling an 
my rarninflB. I dm Id bui Id a buw nean aa big 
at* my ambition and energy dictated 1 could 
put ori ftf* many men a* J needed to cotfUT my 
vnlume. And I could build tittlr by little, or 
a* fa^t na } wiah«J r 

TT So, [ Btarted I 1 1 • h "\v ' * ■ i n ri i-rfu I r.rn i n - 
ing furnoihed by ibe nrnipurty When 1 wan 
ready I followed the^impb? pi an outiin«d in 
the training I hiring thafirat period I did 
ail the service work myadf By rloing it 
my&eif, ] could mnke much more jn?r hour 
iJian I hurl ever made on a KaEary. Ljitar. I 
would hire men , traj n them , pay them well, 
and itttJI make an hourly profit on thfir 
time that mode my idea of rctiremLmt 
poaiible — I had joined the 
country ctuh and now I couid 
play Koif wrifflrver J winhed 

"What lb ths a wu&derfuJ bua- 
ineaa? It'a 2>Uroc]ean. And k 
what ia Duraclpon'* li'a an im- 
proved. a|?ace-age procpaoi fnr 
cleaning upholatered forniturt, 
ru^ii and tacked down carpet* 
It nut only c tea on but enliven* 
ii nd sparkles up the rolora It 
doeft not wi?ar down the fsber or 
d m - ••■ purl cif til i" dim n to the ba of the ru# 
aa machine acrubbkn^ draw, Instead it Uft* 
oUJ the dsrl by mi-janp of an ahworlienL dr> 
Foom 

"Furniture dealera and deipartment 
vlwri* refer their niMoTTK-r* to thr iKira- 
rtefln Specialisi. losurarux- men <uy rhira- 
cFean con «ive them money on fire claima. 
HtiUrtr motela, apacially ihopa and big 
fitorea moke annuo] conTra^'Os for keepui^ 
tnoieearpetaand rumiturf ffr%h and clean. 

"WeAJ T that'i the biunneu 1 wbp ahle to 
start with euch a &muU invoKtmanl That w 
lhcbUJiineiw I budt up over a pen od of eight 
yeara And. that'- the builnc** I wild oot al 



a autraUintJAl profit hefc*re ] wa> fifty " 

Would you Jikc U' hbivr I hi rrt-rtium and 
independence enjoywi by Mr HiuLry' 1 You 
can- Let ua aend you the facts Mali th*- 
toU^dA, and vou'll re^nive alt the details 
abaolutoly without obligation. No salea- 
ma o wi El evi' r ml I uti y no Wh on y<iu receive 
our i Muntr a tad b ookl et, yon TJ loam how we 
ahow you STEP BY STEP how to #et cuft 
?nrr!>-i-H unrihuw Li-huvy vnoi - m Loinarn psl 
you moTr curttomcrti From thoir retommen 

Thia IE an opportunity for a career you 
will enjoy far on ih.ui a routine job You 
make many friends who appreciate- your 
quality FH'rvires 

With no obligation, we'll mail you a 32- 
pne/e honk I ete up! am iri^ tht.^ business- Then 
you, and you alone, in the privacy of your 
home, can datide, Don ? delay Get ihefaciw 
tirlore your Jocation ia taken by aoraeone 
else, Mail tho coupon, now 

S v Duraclean 

International 
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THE REAGAN PRESIDENCY: 



A Pattern Of 
Significant Change 



1 E come now to the ead <rf 



the first two years of 



w 

Ronald Reagan'* presidency. 
The 97th Congress has limped 
off the field; the ftfth ii trotting 
out of the locker room. It is an 
appropriate time Tor the busi- 
ngs community to have a look 
it whither we have been and 
whither we are going. The sec- 
ond haJfp unless I am vastly mis- 
taken, will be tougher than the 
first 

These have been two good 
years, politically speaking, for 
American business. (Gcororai- 
csily speaking, the two yeans 
have been lousy, but let us table 
a motion to talk of corporate 
profits,) Think back, if you will, 
to the election* of 1980. It is a 
rare event in our political his- 
tory that sees anything ap- 
proachtng a "mandate" from 
the voters, but we saw one then. 

Thw nianriiite wa* tint to I* 
decerned jn Reagan's victory 
over Jimmy Carter. Such was 
tl»r popularity <-f rhc- unfortu- 
nate gentleman from Georges 
thai a Insist any Republican can- 
didate could have toppled him, 
The hostage* in Iran were an 
issue; Inflation wan an Issue; 
( arter's indecisive imagp was on i*?uo. 
Who could trust a man who decides, at 
age M, to change the part in his hair 1 * 

Carter seemed unable to lead; on 
Capitol Hill his own party proved un- 
willing to follow. And then, Loo, Reagan 
ran a bung- up campaign. In the end, 
Carter was skunked; he carried sii 
states and the District of Columbia 
Ueutfan swept aJJ the reel But the pnai- 
id en t tut outcome, important as it was, 
'.■aimed no clear ideological message. 

There could be no mistaking the mes- 
sage left by returns from lie Senate 
contests however, With the sole except 
tkm of Connecticut's seat, every Senate 
neat that changed hands changed in a 
ii-. .n- i-ipjisfr\-ai.iv« i Juration. Same of 
the Senate's mont liberal members 
felt— 1 tin; K Bayh in Indiana, Gay lord 





ja 



President-elect Reagan qo\ oft to a faat itart after hi a victory in 
November, laao, meeting in hit Washington Iramittan office with lha three man 
wno were io bacorna ma top advisors. From left, thay ara Jamas A. Baker 111, chief 
of atsff, Edwin Mseaa m, counselor, antf Mlchnl K. Daavar, deputy chiol of staffs 



Nelson in Wisconsin, Frank Church ro 
Idaho, Gen-rgu McGovem in South Da- 
kota, John Culver in Iowa, 

[f thLtf was not a revolution, it Was 
something very close to it. The Republi- 
can* look control of the Senate; they 
took over the committee chairmanships 
they named their committee staffs 
There is no rational way to pooh-pooh 
this phenomenal upheaval. Taken in 
conjunction with the Reagan victory, 
the Senate returns spoke volumes. It 
was the clearest mandate for change 
sun-p Franklin Rooaevelt linked Herbert 
Hoover in 1932. 

And we have indeed seen change in 
thus* past two yearn;. 

fieagan defined his program of eco- 
nomic recovery in several ways. He 
wantvd to reduce the total burden of 



federal taxation. Ho wanted to attain a 
Htahle monetary policy. He wanted to 
eliminate M>mv nf the regulatory red 
tape in which business has been atran- 
.:!■«! Ih I."[jo wa* that this combina- 
tion would revitalize the economy arid 
generate new revenues that would 
more than offset the loss, of revenues 
rep Lilting from the lower tax rates. 

The operation was a success, but the 
patient hann r t recovered. Congress 
gave the President most of what he 
asked for, As a percentage of national 
income, the federal tax harden has been 
reduced, Tight monetary pohwft hjivo 
indeed favorably affeoted the rate of 
inflation. Many excessive regulations 
have been easiid. Through the Budget 
Reconciliation Act, entitlement pro- 
grams have been curbed. Interest rates 
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The economy hasn't recovered 

yet, although the operation was 

a success. Nevertheless, there's 

no sign that America wants a 

return to liberals' remedies. By James j. Mipatnck 
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After ■ June, 1MM, meeting wHh the ProaEoant on I he budget Rep, Thomaa P. O'Neill 
(D-Maea,}, Houaa Speaker, talk* lo the praaa in front <ri the White House, 
O'Neill, a strong opponent of Reegari'i fltcai polktas, hat been unable 
lo prevent tome Hon** Dernoerala from voting for administration proposal*. 



have been forced down. However* the 
doidmma persist, and the pttM*p&& of a 
balanced budget (Trows ateadily mow 
remote. Anticipated defkita for 1£IS3 
and lo*c| W |H dominate the c-Apjtiil mar- 
ket; the private sector will be seram- 
I'lmg fer what w left 

STILL, THE PATTERN of significant 
change i* now fixed P and these 
past twe yeara have witnegaed other 
chants. Among them {* a palpable 
*hift in attitude at executive agencies. 

This can be seen clearly at the Chseu- 
patioiiftl Safety and Health Administra- 
tion, under Thome Auchter; at the Eb- 
Wmnmontal Protection Agency, under 
Annr Ctirttueh: ai the In terror Depart- 
"'L-n(, under James Watt; at the Federal 
Trade Commission, under .tames C. 



Miller. We iec new attitude* at the Fed- 
em] Communications Commission and 
tJhf? Consumer Product Safety Commfe- 
pjoti. The JuKlice LJejiartmenl re 
Flared the jhmU of social reformers with 
a comrnonaen&e policy of law enforce- 
menL 

]rs qtm of tin- Sherlock Holmes sto- 
n.: fc h, the key element was thai the d<?# 
didn't bark, Nothing had happened Wi> 
find a similar Mtuniion in reinmdcrine 
the 117th Congress — political things t hal 
wt re not done and in many cases were 
in it evert attempted 

In the pre-19E0 era, for example, one 
tif the great liberal causes on Capitol 
Hil] wan a program nf federally nejFij- 
latid no- fault automobile insurance. 
That issue is as dead aa the Hupmotufe, 
tlh' K&m-x and the Nash. 
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Jn the iMJth Congress, Demo- 
cratic leaders jiunhed hard for 
national health insurance", such 
proposals were not even dis- 
cussed m the 97th, Organized En- 
bo" formerly was seeking reor- 
g ft ni Emtio n of the National 
Liter Relations Board. effec- 
tive repeal of the Hatch Ac-l imd 
a nationwide schema of post- 
card registration for voting. 
Gone, all gone. Liberal preKsure 
group* want* ".I a nr 1 * mourner 
protection agency. It waft a lost 
cause in Reagan's firat Con- 

Thte is not to*usr£4Mt that lib- 
era I forces on the Hill were en- 
tirely impotent over these past 
twn years. Of course not. Ren* 
pran got nowhere in hi* efforts 
to abolish the Department* of 
E aerify nivi Location, The Re- 
[nibliran nLatfnrni had calieil fur 
repeal of the Davis-Bacon Act, 
which effectively man da Lea 
union wage scale* tm large fad- 
eral projects, but even the re- 
constituted Senate would not re- 
spend. The President couldn't 
win his finrt-yw tu cut of 10 
percent; hi* had to settle for 5 
percent instead 
Yet even the President's de- 
f fiats, more often than nou were partial 
defeats. Reagan wanted u> abolish ttu 
Consumer Product Safety Commisakm; 
Congress vnlod instead to reauthorize 
the f-PSr fur a fo 1 . 1 - h.-t. v. ^rs, but to 
keep it on a tight leaah. 

Looking back at the firai half of the 
Riragan term P we see the pattern of 
change must clear ty in the thing* that 
w**rr; in fac? a^hii'v^l b'^r i ]iiiine m~ 
ample, consider the Economie Recovery 
Tax Act af mi (Public Law Ir7-34). Thb 
was the act that gave the business com- 
munity Its accelented coat recovery 
system, fixing new depreciation ached 
ules. The act created new benefits for 
8TnaJ] businesji; it provided for car- 
ryover of unused tax credits ; it w»t up 
incentives for Additional research and 
development; and of course it reduced 

8 



The First Two Years: 
A Pictorial Record 





inauguration Day in January, fttf, 
introduced a new President— and ha 
brought with him a con«*rvativa 
fiscal policy. II waa described 
in terms rhat war* soon familiar 
to moat American*: supply ajtft, 
Maw Federalism, Reagaftornie*- 





i/elcome home 
Mr. President 




Released from rha hospital in April, after 
an assassination attempt outside a Washington 
holel. (he President returned to the White Houae 
and a part-time schedule during recuperation. 
Would be wwvaln John MlrrckFey, who bntend&d 
to rfmprerai an aclreu. was fudged insane. 



A ah H ied communicator, President Reagan 
present ed h is ec o no nnc program to 
Congress in April, Hit televised 
speeches—before Co rig reus and directly 
to the people— generated tremendous 
grass-roots enthusiasm for Til* Ideas 
and encouraged Congress to pass lham 
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America and Its aKIlea have 
sometime 5 d^agreod over 
defense and trade policies 
Those differences ware aired 
In June, when Reagan 
met at ventaiHet^ France, 
wtlh Free Woffd leaden. 



Keeping up HnKm to business, 
the President met In Apr % 
1083, wtlh U,Su Ch&rnber Of 
Cornrnerce leaders (from iefl) 
Richard L Leahet k Paul 
Thayer and Donald M. Kendall. 
Thayer ha* since been named 
deputy secretary of Defense. 




President Reagan's tVst two years n eWc* nave been plagued tiv unemploymafrt 
in the auio and steal industries and oy declining farm income To eiplam the 
&Q"mi nlal ration * program and win over dlaafichantad farmers, ha and 
Agriculture Secretary John ft. Block (at Reagan's right) went to lows in August. 196? 
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actual tax rates, on corporate 
income. Taken as a package, 
the act wilt reduce taxes on 
business by annua] incre- 
ments rea4.-hiji|]: $o4 billion in 

Yt>n, sl is quite true that 
the tax ad of 1982 Look back 
a substantial part of the 
benefits that had been ^null- 
ed in 1981. The act put. 
in motion a new and trouble- 
some system of withholding 
on dividends and interest; it 
raised unemployment taxes; 
it played hob with defined 
benefit retirement programs; 
it canceled some of the depre- 
ciatiun w rite-uffs:; it made 
major reforms m the much- 
utilised "safe harbor" leasing 
provisions of 1381. 

Yet an balance, or so it 
seems to me + the 
changes have to be regarded 
a* bearable changes. The tax 
increases were legislatively 
married to spending 1 de- 
creases. This waa a compro- 
mine package, and not a jajravely dam 
&l?intf package at that 




I 
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Following a Republican congressional caucus tosl Nav*mi»r, 
thfl Pre&ldant* Houw Minority Leader Robert H. Michel and 
S#nate Majmily Learter Ho*ftrd H Bak*r, Jr.. me! the prew. 



THE IMPORTANT TRKNIl of these pft&t 
two years appears plainly in nidi 
aspects as speed and direction. The 
Reagan program never envisioned a net 
cut in outlay a; no informed person 
would have expected any such thing. 
What has happened is that Realm s 
leadership has produced a startling 
change in the rate of increase. 

We still will be pouring billions 4>f 
dollars ;l year :M'; such programs as 
ffH»d stamps. Medicaid, studenl loans* 
child nutrition, subsidised housing and 
fi id tn the artii r but in every instance the 
rule of increa.se lw .significantly 
slowed. The course of legislative direc- 
tion has changed; it no lunger u seri- 
ously proposed to expand the bumiu 
cracy or to create new area* of fedend 
pre-emption of state responsibilities. 
The direction goes in the other way— 
toward a reduction in the regulatory 
burden, inward block grants instead of 
categorical grant*. 

Little of the Reagan record could 
have been sel without the cooperation 
of conservative Democrats — the Boll 
We* vita — in the Home. Notably in 
I981 T leas no in 1982, the Republican s' 
own ntrskr< M'J <iO'»dy: hut '.he lie ill 
W writs made the difference. Matters 
will be quite different in the incoming 
96th Ccmgmiik Thf? Roll Weevils will be 
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hack, hut 26 Republicans won't be back, 
and assuming evan a modkrum of party 
solidarity under Speaker Thomas 
O'Neill, we can anticipate two years of 
impasse and stalemate, 

The question has been kicked around 
for the past two months: Were the elec- 
tion* 4*r st referendum un and I 
repudiation of, Reagan's program of 
economic n .mi:^ 1 ! In my « ■ vv j i view 
answer is, plainly, no. 

In some House districts where unem- 
ployment was high. yes. voters clearly 
registered their justifiable J isisutis fac- 
tion. Rut my own reading tell* me that 
overwhelmingly the Republicans' lo*s 
in the Mouse can he explained hy the 
familiar factors thai influence every 
by-election: local issues, I he personal* 
itiva of the candidates, the vulnerability 
of first- termers. The Senate elections 
werv an absolute wash— two Democrat- 
jc seats lost in Virginia and Nevada, 
two Republican seats loat in New Mexi- 
co and New Jersey. A Republican suc- 
ceeded a Republican In California, and 
elsewhere incumbents wore re-elected. 

The President thus retains his block - 
ing power in the Senate, and by ever} 
indication he will need it. The £ JSth Con- 
gress will convene with at leant 81 
freshmen in the House— ftf mn.min^ 
Ei'TTiocnita* 24 Republicans More than 
one fifth of the 343 Democrats thus will 
he rookies. If the economy mak^s its 
expected upturn, and the momentum Ja 



toward a booming recovery 
in the late summer of 1SJK4, 
these first- termers will in 
turn be subject to the usual 
vulnerability. Meanwhile, we 
may witness a political re- 
grouping l hut hasn't been 
seen for years: some sem- 
blance of party discipline 
armmitf the lVmocniLs 

If such a move toward par- 
ty unity develops- -and 'f it 
sticks — Reagan's trouble*, 
will be compounded. Recent 
years have seen eoiigrt'ssiio- 
nal Democrats in something 
approaching total disarray. 
On the ll*B2 tax bill. 127 DM* 
oerats leaped the fences. The 
Democratic newconiera elect- 
ed in l%2 are likely to dem- 
onstrate far greater alle- 
giance to the Speaker's 
leadership. Few of these 
freshmen members may be 
fairly classified as flaming 
! i be nib, but most of them are 
simmering liberals who owe 
tfseir election to organised la- 
bor and to ethnic minorities. They can 
be expected to oppose almost unanh 
mously any further major reductions in 
the entitlement programs, and they 
surely wiEl press for reduction* in Rea- 
gan's defense budget. 

The conservative mandate of VMl, in 
my own view, has been weakened, hut 
it has not been rejected. The prolonged 
recession, with rising unemployment 
and diminishing corporate profits, 
plainly has taken its toll. 
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ARE AN IMPATJKNT people, 
sjHiiU-d by a society wenided Ui 
instant gratification, and we are forev- 
er riaking of our leadership: What have 
you done for us lately f EtOth interest 
rates and inflation rate* have been 
halved, but these inin>i« i»-riefka ore- 
quick ly forgotten. 

The busine^- • "-n. v i-imn^i 

jH!ct much from the incoming S*th Con- 
gress, but there will \m no major de- 
feats, either. If business leaden have 
the good nense and quick wit they are 
widely presiuoed to have, Lhey will loi/k 
paat the jirospects fr^r lt*K.1 and begin 
fneu*intf at once on ihe |sditn'Hl si I na- 
tion in 1984, when the Presidency cuid 
111 Republican seats in the Senate will 
he op for L-niSi.-s ,\t the moment. 3'Kt 
promises little rriun- than a h^mi lull- of 
tliree-up, three-down; in HkH4. my hroth- 
m and suttera. it is the whole blessed 
hall (.mi nr. □ 
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Every payday ADP pays 
6,000,000 people for 
80,000 companies nationwide. 
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Tony DeSanto 
owns six health 
and racquet 
ball dubs in 
Houston, Texas. 
Mr. DeSanto 
also has 
very definite 
thoughts on 
doing your own payroll, 
IdontlikeiL 
u We have 109 employees 
-some full time; some part 
time; some salaried; some 
commission; some everything, 
I don't have the time to worry 
about who gets paid what 

u ] wanted a simple, un- 
complicated way to do my pay 



mil And now that's what I get. 
1 just make one phone call to ADP, 
and my payroll gets delivered 
the very next day. 

"Were even using ADP to 
keep ns up to date on our monthly 
membership dues, ADP gives us 
nice, clean, easy to understand 
reports listing delinquent accounts 
on a 30. 60, and 90 day basis. 1 
cant begin to tell you how helpful 
that s been. 

Tin into health, not book 
keeping, I do what I do, and I let 
ADP do what they do. You live 
longer that way.** 

Tony DeSanto is a valued 
client of ADR and one of the tens 
of thousands of business exec 



utives who have learned that it 
never pays to do your own payroll. 

For more information 
about our services— payroll, ac 
counts payable and receivable, 
general ledger and financial report 
ing, and others -call us loll 
free, at 800-526-7474. In New 
Jersey, call collect at 201-472-2222. 
Or write to ADP 405 Route 3, 
Clifton, NJ 07015. 




The computing company 



Including 109 at the 
Roman Health Spas. 





THE ENTREPRENEURS 



Creating a Camera Is No Snap 



By Henry Altrnan 



r ov tend to think of creators of 
new technology as scientific or 
mechanical types who perhaps were 
phyaks majors or tinkered with ifad- 
gets hi ^ara^es in their youth. Not 
Jerry C. Xima. 

Nims r 47, may carry the same 1B2 
pounds on his fr-fnot-1 frame that he 
did when he played varsity halfback 
at San Francisco State Cnivemty, 
but his mindset Eh far different. In 
college day* he focused on people- 
orientcd tlwory— he got a B.A. for 
completing an interdisciplinary 
course of philosophy, snciobgy, pay- 
•jh-.« <trv iiri-l *emantitt. Today he fo- 
cuses cm product oriented practical- 

Jerry Nuns is. co-creator with Al- 
ton K.W. Lo< 43, of the Nimslo three- 
dimensional camera. More, Nima to 
chairman and chief executive officer 
of AUonta-based Nimslo Interna- 
tional Ltd., whose sales,, just begin- 
ning, topped $JM million in I9H2 
Nims predicts they will be six times 
that this year. 

Time wjli tell whether the 
is a fad or .1 true success in the 
marketplace. But events have at- 
ready shown Jerry Sim* to be a true 
success at innovation, racing capital 
and. incidentally, amassing personal 
wealth—all on an international ba- 
sis. 

The four-lens camera, which 
weighs 12 ounces, works with standard 
35 mm. color negative film. Shooting 
half frames, it produces a thin photo 
that, unlike much M) of the passives 
you the impression of depth without 
your wearing special glasses. Nimulo 
processes the film — standard price is 
$15.30 for the 18 pictures a SB- frame 
mil make*. The camera lists retail at 

Sitn Francisco-born Jerry Nims 
dreamed of such a camera while work- 
ing out of Japan for AsaM the con- 
glomerate, as a commissioned packager 
and marketer abroad of new pubitahinK 
concept*. (Example: "sight and «ound" 
children's books that came with record- 
ings J Asahi's mutt-rials included !M> 
pictures, which Sims felt were not good 
enough— M 2HD. M he says— ana re- 
quired a bulky camera and laborious 
film processinK- 

What was Sims doing in that Urre of 
work, and in Japan'.' He had thought 




Alien Lo, Jerry Nfmi and (he Nimslo 3-D camera. 
The camera"* kn*ei simultaneously record 
four nalf-fram* Image* on two frame* of film. A 
computerized printer make* th* lour images one. 



about a career in psychology, but he 
had helped pay for hin education by 
working part-time as a salesman, had 
round himself good at it and had shifted 
his sights to business- Single, traveling 
footloose around the world on the 
cheap, he stopped off in Japan , which 
had charmed hrm when he visited it as a 
serviceman. Asahi had an o|iening* uikJ 
he talked hi* way in. 

AKTEH EIGHT YEARS with Asahi. Nima 
1 quit in LJ170. determined t* j invent 
his dream camera, He settled in Atlan- 
ta—he hud married an Atlanta girl he 
met on a burner trip— and asked La, 
who was working on S-D design for 
Aaahi, to join him. Uk an ethnic Chi- 
nese from Vietnam with a degree in 
structural engiiu^ring, agreed Living 
ln-luw the povurtv line" in quarters 
supplied free by hi_s father-in-law and 
paying Lo a amall salary out of savings, 
Nil ti a rim ted two rooms in a molest 



shK'iion. He "filled them with every- 
tlin.g ever written about Xt-T)" be 
says, adding: "For four months Al- 
fen and \ would gii there early every 
mrjrning and read all day." 

Finally, they were ready to try 
making a camera. They chose a trial- 
and-error method — drawing a pic- 
ture of what they wanted, making 
something that looked like it and 
seeing whether it worked. Recti use 
rents and labor were bargains in 
Hong Kong r they moved there. Plen- 
ty of error cropped up amid the trial, 
hat in 1B72 they were back in Atlan- 
ta with a camera, though it still 
needed further development 

Nims had gotten to Hung Kong nn 
$2uD,(KX) raised from prlvute inves* 
tors, an average of $10,000 per inves- 
tor. "I must have knocked on fiO 
d<?ow before J heard a yes/ 1 he says. 
"I would call on someone who might 
be witting to invest and, when he 
turned me down, ask for ieadti," 
Now, with hts 8*D camera more than 
jiml an idea, Xima raised another 
$1.8 mis I sun the same way. 

Bui frustration lay ahead. Th*re 
were .six more years, of trial and er- 
ror. n Many time*/' Mimis says, "I 
felt like surrendering " He did not, 
and one day the camera was ready. 

Mima went looking for money m 
that he could get into production. He 
found it in England— $23.4 million 
from British institutions. Then, in I £80, 
tho Oisen Group, Norwegians who own 
tike Times watch company, bought a 
major Uilerwt in Nimslo. They paid "in 
the eight figures" Mima says guarded- 
ly. He became wealthy* and those Geor- 
gia investors- — ■attorney is , doctors, a for- 
mer governor — pn an much an 2D tinier 
their money. In 19&1, British imstitu 
Uonis put another S4fj null ion into the 
company. 

Ninudo cameras, produced in Tokyo, 
Japan, and at Timex plants in Little 
Roc k r Ark., ami Dundee, Scotland, went 
on sale last March in Florida and are 
now Hold in 4CJ states. 

Jerry Nims r a Baptist minister's son 
who in tiff-hours is active in refugee 
relief work, saya faith helped him 
through the trying limes Mr- l.iiul* :i 
biblical verse a* the "text for my life/ 1 
The verse, Matthew 24:13, reads: "Rut 
he thai shall endure to the end, the 
same- shall lw Hawd." □ 
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An Exciting Climate 
For Investment 
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Population: 

Mid-1 13.9 Milton 

Area; 

Sq. Km 1330,000 

Per Capita G.N P.: 

1960 S1620 

Average Annual Rat* of Inflation. 

1970-1*90: 7 5% 

Average Annual Growth Rale: 
1970- 1980 

Gross Domestic Product 7 8 % 

Agriculture S.I % 

Industry 9.7% 

Manufacturing 11.0 % 

Services 8.2% 

Gro«* International Reserve*: 

197O-19E0 55 755 Billion 

19S0 Percentage of Labor Force: 

Agriculture 50 % 

fndustry 16% 
Services 34 % 



alavsja s basically an agricultural 
country and rts natural resources 
have long been the mam planks of its 
economy. However, the Malaysian gov- 
ernrnerpf s intention is to create, over the 
long term, a balance between natural 
resources development and manufactur- 
ing. 

Smce the 1970s, Mataysta has been 
wording on a vigorous program of indus- 
trialization in an effort to establish rtBelf 
as a manufacturer of semifinished and 
flrwghetf products for the domestic and 
export markets. 

Initially, Malaysia's Industrialization ef- 
forts were concentrated on the estab- 
lishment of import- substitution indu&- 
trtea. As opportunities in the import 
substitution sector became increasingly 
Hmrtedt etnpna&is was placed on the fir- 
velopmeni of export-onanted industries. 
Existing manufacturers who initially pro- 
duced only for ihe domestic market ex- 
panded their operations to caier to the 
export market as well. Their decision 
was to some extent influenced by the 
limited srae ol the domestic market, 
which corr&i&ted then of some 1 2 million 
people. Furthermore, thanks to in* 
creased competence and productivity rt 
was an opportune time to venture into 
the foreign markets. 

Two major measures were introduced 
rn 196$. The Investment Incentives Act 
broadened the scope of fiscal incentives 
for industrial development, and another 
measure established the Federal Indus- 
trial Development Authority, now known 
as the Malaysian industry I Development 
Authority MIDA has been entrusted with 
the task of promoting and coordinating 
all industrial develop mem activities m 
Malaysia. For foreign and local inves- 
tor, MIDA has now become not onJy the 
first stop, or port of call, It has also be- 
come a one-stop agency that offers ad 
vice and askance. 

The success achreved In Malaysia's 
industrial development is reflecled Jn the 
Changing role played by the agricultural 
and manufacturing sectors in the Malay- 
sian economy. In 1970 the agricultural 
sector contributed 30.fi percent 
(MS3.79? brihon) to the gro&s domestic 
product while manufacturing accounted 



for t3.4 percent (MS 1.650 bllHon) By 
1980 agriculture's contribution lo the 
GDP had declined to 22.2 percent 
{MS5.8G0 billion) whrle lha? for rrranufac- 
luring had increased to 20,5 percent 
(MS5.374 bilhonj. Dunng this period 1.7 
million new Jobs were created; the man- 
ufacturing sector accounted for 416 t 00© 
or 24.5 percent 

The increasing Importance of the 
manufacturing sector has pfaced it in a 
position to piay a critical role in Ine fu- 
lure economic development of Malaysia. 
In the Fourth Malaysia Plan, the manu- 
facturing sector wiJl play an important 
rote m achieving the nation's socio-eco^ 
nomic targets, 

By the end of the FMP period 



Want to Know Mora ? 

Malaysian Induslnal Development 

Authority 
Wisma Damanaara 
Jaian Semantan 
P.O. BoxBlB 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia 

Director. Malaysian Industrial 

Development Authonty 
630 Third Avenue 
New York. N.Y. 10017 

(212) 687-2491 
Cable: NYFIDA. NEW YORK 
Telex NY MIDA 424 BSg 

Consulate General of Malaysia 
(Investmant Promotion Section] 
World Trade Cenler Building, 
350 S. Rgueroa Streel 
LOS Angeles, CaliF 90071 

(213) 621-2661 
(213) 621- 2686 

Cable: MAWAKIL LOS ANGELES 
Telex: 215465 MALA Ufl 

Director, Malaysian Investment Center 
Room 1 305 H John Hancock Center 
875 N Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. Ill, 60611 
[3 12) 707-4532 
Telex: 4330368, MIDA Ul 
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1965), the manufacturing sector is ex- 
pected to overtake the agricultural sec- 
tor to contribute 23.9 percent of the 
GDP, eompaied with 17.8 percefll from 
agriculture. 

The manufacturing sector is expected 
to grow 11 percent a year, compared 
with a targeted 3 percent growth in the 
agricultural sector. In terms of employ 
fneni, the manufacturing sector is ex- 
pected to generate 257,000 new Jobs, 
representing a 5.9 percent increase dur* 
ihg Vie period. 

In order lg achieve tha various largo ts 
set out m the FMP, increased private 
sector Investment ts required. Of the to- 
tal investment of MS1 02.639 billion to tie 
marte during the FMP period, MS7JU11 
billion or 72.? percont is expected to 
come tram the private sector This corn- 
ea res lo a private sector contribution of 
MS30.630 biirion or 63.2 percent of total 
investment during the Third Malaysia 
Plan (1976-19BQ). Thus it can be seen 
that the private sector has been as- 
signed a vital role in the Fourth Malaysia 
Plan, 

Considering ihe importance of the 
manufacturing sector in the Fourth Ma- 
laysia Plan, the pnvale sector's rde In 




meeting trie manufacturing objective ol 
the FMP is equally crucial 

Having eel itself the targets to be 
achieved in order to broaden Ihe indus- 
trial base of the nation, the Malaysian 
government has- also drawn up venous 
strategies for the '80 5. 

These strategies lor industrial devel- 
opment in trie 1 9B€s can be summanz&d 
as follows: 

■ To encourage the sotting up o* high- 
technotogy industries for the upgrading 
of skirls in The existing urban centers, 
where the increasing cosl ol labor must 
be matched by higher -value-added prod- 
ucts or higher productivity per wonVer 

• To promote the establishment oi 
Continued on paga 46 



If you 
are talking 
Malaysia, 

talk to 
United Asian 

Bank. 




United Asian Bank Berhad 
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MALAYSIA 



Penang: Land Of 
Growing Opportunities 




PENw^G is located on the northwest 
coast of pan insular Malaysia It is 
one of ihe most developed of the 13 
Slates Of the Federation of Malaysia 
The state is now undergoing a rapid pro- 
cess of economic restnjcturing. In its de- 
velopment strategy, the state 
government has mapped out a multi- 
pronged approach to develop various 
sector* of rts economy. The industrial 
sector is an important growth sector to 
provnjo empJoyment and income oppor- 
tunities in the state Through ihe stale's 
efforts m industry F development and 
promotion, a wide range of industries 
from electronics 10 textiles and chemical 
industries has been established. 

Many multinational corporations, such 
as National Semiconductor. Monolithic 
Memories, ITT Trenselectronics, Motor- 
ola, Intai Robert Bosch and Hitachi, 
hove set up facilities in Penang 

Apart from the industrial sector, Pa- 
nang rs actively encouraging Ihe growth 
of its urbanization and construction sec- 
tor. Two now townships are being built 
white the city center is being redevel- 
oped. 

The tounsm sector ts also being given 
due emphasis in view of the anticipated 
lounsm boom in Southeast Asia. 
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Pnvate sector participation evolving 
both local and loreign capital investment 
in the development of hotels and rotated 
activities is mosl encouraging. Many for- 
eign hotel management groups have in- 
d-r.atud interest in hotel development in 
the states 

Although success has been achieved 
in the various sectors of the economy, 
the fact remains that in this dynamic 
stale there is still tremendous scope lot 
further expansion and growth. 

in ihe industnal sector, industries lhal 
are capita l-lniensrve, high- technology 
and resource-based have been identi- 
fied for raprd expansion 

There are also opportunUjes for Ex- 
pansion in the engineering industries 
that will be necessary to support the 
heavy Industry sector They will be ac- 
tively developed by the Heavy Industries 
Corporation of Malaysia. 

Investors already in the state were 
quick to recognize Ihe tremendous op- 
portunities. They have in fact embarked 
on various expansion programs This is 
to be expected since, besides security ol 
investment and the cruahty of Wo, these 
investors know they are assured of the 
followmg benefits. 




■ Geography —good air. see, road 
and rail connections with other Malay- 
sian stales and good communication 
with As<an capitals, Such a? Bangkok, 
Singapore and Hong Kong. 

■ Economy— conducive econom>c 
measures^ state policies and altitudes 
toward investment and development, ex- 
cellent infrastructure! facilities, strong 
currency and staote price levels, modern 
banking and commercial community. 

■ Government— development orient- 
ad, siabra, efficient and honest admirns* 
(ration. 

* Labor— a large reservoir ol properly 
motivated labor, weH -developed voca- 
tional and technical traming. competitive 
labor cost, high productivity, absence ol 
strikes and simitar labor problems 

■ Incentives — strong government 
support for foreign capital rnveslmenl. 
excellent financial and nonfinancial in- 
centives. 

With a Ik Ihese benefits Penang can be 
considered an exciting area that offers 
tremendous opportunities to investors, 
investors visiting Penang for Ihe firs I 
time have expressed surprise that us in- 
fra-structural lacilrties for industrial and 
other development far ouislnp the facilh 
ties found in most other areas 
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Business 
and Leisure 




PENANG S PERFECT COMBINATION 

Penang Is your opportunity area. An excellent investment 
climate that ensures profitability and stability ol your investment. 
Added to this-a bonus Of working in an environment that offers 
excellent living conditions and varied recreational facilities, 

The Ideal Combination that Penang offers you include: 



" I liter na tlona r 3 i r por l & seapor t - 
provide excellent freight handling 
Facilities and quick access to 
markets 

* Modern communication system - 
extensive and up-io-daie comrnunk 
caiion system 

* Developed Iran spot la tion system* 
a network 0! fine roads and rail 
systems 

* Strategically located mdusitial 
estates - within vicinity of airport 
and seaport to cater lor specialised 
requirements ol dill e rent industries 



* Free Trade Zone - special areas 
for export oriented industries 

* Productive! skilled & sortii-skUlod 
workforce - cornet! lively priced 
and trainable labour 

* Attractive Investment incentives- 
various Incentives and tax 
exemptions 



It you consider all Ihe&e lactors 
you will make the same decision 
thai others have made 
10 invest m PENANG 




For * dtf Trow rrHormtnon on hew you too ctn ctw ai« pt tfiiftbly >m PENANG, w*i m id, - 

PfflB ADA N AN PfcMQANQljNAN PvH.AU PlNANO 

PENANG DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

I, J ALAN SUNG A I H I OONG, BANDAR BAY AN BARU, PULAU PIMA NO. MALAYSIA 
P.O. BOX«7 TEL M43211V CABU "PEDECOR" 
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heavy industries so as to strengthen ihe 
foundation of the Fnduslnal sector in Ma- 

■ To promote the establishment of 
Ancillary and supporting industries to 
meet the needs of various existing in- 
dustries, i 

• To promote increased processing of 
existing natural resources into semifin- 
ished and finished goods. 

* To develop, on a plantation scale, 
agricultural crops and increased pro- 
cessing of these crops into semifinished 
and finished products. 

* To continue to encourage export - 
CKienled industries 

• To continue to emphasize l he poJtey 
of dispersing industries away from tradi- 
tional urban centers so as to give em- 
ployment opportunities lo Malaysians in 
Ihe smaller towns and new growth cen- 
ters, espeaaJly in the fees enveloped 
states. 

With respect lo she emphasis on the 
establishment of heavy Industries, the 
Malaysian Qovernrnenfs commitment to 
this program has been underlined by the 
establishment ot trie Heavy industries 
Corporation oi Malaysia HiCOM has 
been establ ished lo plan, implement and 



PARTNERS IN 
PRODUCTIVITY 



Eight years ago, when Motorola began in Malaysia, 
our operations could only be described as basic Today 
those beginnings have evolved to a statfroMhe-art. high 
technology operation in every sense 

Our success in Malays^ is the result of progressive 
policies of the Malaysian govern ttt::h the talent:.- oi the 
Malaysian people, <wd a spirit of cooperation that should 
be regarded as one of the outstanding natural resources 
of that country 

En the past eight years, we hav« r rained thousands of 
Malaysian hourly, managerial and technical employees 
Today, 25 percent of our Malaysian workers have been 
with us for five years or more But even more gratifying 
than that, is the fact that during those eight years, average 
productivity per employee has increased dramatically 

It's hard to imagine a more productive and 
successful partnership 

(M) MOTWIOLA A World Leader in Etectronica 



U«S. Investment 
In Malaysia 

As oi Sept. 30. 1982. a total of 168 
projects wrth U.S. investment had been 
approved in Malaysia, The total U.S, In- 
vestment in these projects amounted to 
MS21 7,837.000. 

American invest mant was lances! in 
the chemical industry. Second was ihe 
electrical and electronic industry and 
third was the bevoraga and tobacco in- 
dustry. Other areaa of significant U.S. 
investment include rubber-based prod- 
ucts, wood products, textiles and trans- 
port equipment 



manage projects requinrrg substantial in- 
vestment outlays and having long gesta- 
tion periods for profitability 

Furthermore, with respect to the om> 
phasis on high-technology industries, 
technology transfer is one of Malaysia's 
most important requirements to b^como 
an industrialized natron. Accordingly, the 
encouragement of foreign Investment 
will continue to be given top priority, a$ it 
is recognized that the foreign investors 
contribution of technical know-how and 
management skills are invaluable to Ma- 
laysian industrial development efforts 
Furthermore, foreign investments wiil 
help to open up rr>we overseas markets 
for Malaysian manufactured products, 
since foreign investors will bring their 
knowledge and access lo international 
markets through their established mar 
ketmg network. 

If necessary, industrial strategies will 
be modified from time to time to further 
promote ihe industrial development of 
Malaysia. With abundant natural and hu- 
man resources, vast opportunities for in^ 
vestment in the manufacturing sector 
exist In Malaysia 

Some ol the industries Malaysia wrsh 
es to $ee established include the manu- 
facture of rubber-based products, tirrv 
ber^ based products, agriculture-be sod 
products and precision products. This 
list \s by no means exhaustive and the 
Malaysian governmenl is prepared to 
consider proposals for any kind oi manu- 
facturing investment that can be profit- 
ably established in Malaysiii ■ 

PHOTO CREDITS: 
—Msiaystan industry! D&vefoprft&nt 
Authority 

Kuato Lumpur, Matey&s 
—Penang Dev&topm&nt Corporation 

G&org&town. Ftenang 
—Fata Techntk Ltd. 

Kuala Lumpur, Malay&ta 



WHERE I STAND 



Should Entitlement Programs 9 
Growth Be Slowed ? 



Ar^umenU for tlowin? growths The federal gtwem- 
mciil's entitlement programs have heen expanding in re- 
ft±nt yeitrs At a rate that its becoming financially impossible 
to maintain. These open-ended programs guarantee bene- 
fiUj to everyone who proves eligibility for them, regardless 
the government i pending obligations that result The 
cost of the programs is inten- 
sified by automatic escala- 
tors that tie benefit* to the 
consumer price index. Annu- 
al entitlement payments now 
exceed |31B billion, including 
Si 44 billion For Social Securi- 
ty, ififj billion for health pro- 
grams. $3fi billion for federal 
civilian and military retire- 
ment, Slti billion for veter- 
ans' benefits and |ln billion 
for welfare, Thene and other 
[irognim* now consume well 
Over half of the federal bud- 
get, and the expansion can be 
maintained only through 
stiff Lax increases or ruinous 



Verdict: Hold the Social Security 
Retirement Age at 65 

Nation's Business readers responding to a poll favor 
retention of the Social Security retirement age at 85, 
Many hold that effort* to ease finaru:i&J pressures on 
the Social Security system should be concentrated un 
other aspect* of the system. The question of whether 
the retirement ape should he raised was jraaed in the 
1 'Where I Stand" question thai appeared in the No- 
vember ifcsue. Those jnesponding oppose the highf-r ag* 
by a margin of 2 to 1. The majority supports the 
argument that individuals turning fi5 should nut have 
to work longer in order to get Social Security benefits 
and are entitled to leisure in their later yeans, 



Arqumenft against flowing qrowlfil Congress estab- 
lished specific entitlement programs over the years tt> 
meet well-defined, legitimate needs. These program* rep- 
resent valid commitments of the government to the elder 
ly, the ill . veterans, civil service and military retirees , and 
the poor. The fact that the sum of these payment* ha* 

grown significantly because 
<<f ^hanging t-r-rifnifiiie and <h fc 
mographic conditions does 
not alter their bask validity 
The problem has already 
been cemtained in that no ma- 
jor new entitlement pro- 
gram* have been established 
in recent years. Use of a cost- 
of-living adjuBtment has kept 
these program* in line with 
inflation and should nol be 
considered any kind of bomia 
or excessive payment. If the 
federal budget is growing 
too fait* aavings should be 
found in military on day si* not 
in social prugranis. on which 
million* depend 
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This li Where I Stand 

Should Entitlement Programs' Growth Be Slowed ? 
YES □ NO □ 

Mail to: Editor, Naiiun'* Business, 1615 H Street. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20062 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



Getting Back 
To Basics 



By Graver Heiman 



WHEN john il fehy became pre&i- 
dent and chkff operating officer 
of Boise Cascade Corporation b 1972, 
the Idaho- hiLsed conglomerate wits in 
deep trouble. The price of a share of 
Boise Cascade common, which hud 
soared to $80 in L968, hod fallen to $& 
Security analysts, once enthuaiaatk 
about the fast-growing company , had 
become disenchanted, 

Today the price of a share hovers 
around $40. Boise Cascade's existence 
lk no Sunder threatened, and eventually 
those tBQ*a>share days may return. The 
price of thk pragre** has been high; a 
«2)00 million write-off In 1972 ranks 
among the Largest in American corpo- 
rate history. 

After more than 10 years Unrk-r 
Pery'a leadership, Boise Cascade has 
reduced a monstrous debt burden by 
disposing of real e&tate developments, 
cruise lines and Central American t«k-e- 
trmd utilities.. It has ndriH timberlandft 
in the South and paper mills, 

In sum, Boise Cascade has returned 
to its, beginnings and become a string, 
integrated forest product* company. In 
1981 the company, whfch has 29,500 em- 
ployes arid operates in 35 states, had 
sales of $3.1 billion and a proft of 9120 
million. "We are doing what we do 
best." says Fery. who sees significant 
growth ahead for paper and pulp. Bow 
Ca^eade i« tht» nation 4 * torses t prod -it- 
er of business forms paper and data 
processing paper. 

When Fery became president, he suc- 
ceeded Robert V. Haiwberger. one of 
the most free-wheeling merger masters 
of the l&BOsand 1960s. Hansberger had 
combined Bottle Payette Lumber Com- 
posy and Cascade Lumber Company, 
two regional lumber firms, to create 
Boise Cascade, Fery had gone to work 
under Hansberger six months after 
graduating from Stanford with an 
M B A. and hud been on Hanaberger'a 
team ever since- He was widely regard- 
ed aa Hansberger oroide and proba- 
ble successor. 

Fen - had not planned to go into the 
forestry notifies* while at Stanford, He 
wag focusing cm investment banking 
and considering attractive offers when 
a professor told htm that the president 



John Fery made a 
healthy forest products 
company out of a sick 
conglomerate. 



of a small Oregon company was looking 
for an assistant . 

That had a good ring to it/' Fery 
recalls. "[ had concluded that invest- 
ment banking was top priority; but that 
if the right erntre-[jrE i nt L urml opportunity 
came along. I would be interested— if it 
wasn't a Large industrial corporation. If 
I could achieve management respond 
bility sooner. 1 would look at it." 

Fery was offered the job and went to 



work for Western Kraft Corporation in 
Portland, Ore, Six months later he was 
made production manager of u new pa- 
per and pulp mill in Albany, Ore., re- 
porting to the executive vice president 
for operations. Robert Hansberger. 

A year later, Han&berger was presi- 
dent of Boise Payette Lumber Cumpn- 
rty, and he asked Fery to join him as his 
assistant. 'His pitch to me r " Fery says, 
"was that this small regional Lumbar 
company should be merged with Home 
other small regional firm a so that it 
could be large enough to have the raw 
nuilerial base to get into the paper ar»d 
pulp business." 

Fery reca[[a Hunaberger adding; 
"Vim 0POI0 an over here and Til learn 
the lumber business [he had come up 




through the paper Hide], You find a 
place to build a pulp and paper mill <mA 
we' I] work together in figuring out 
floma companies la merge with. Well 
I" 1 La t together a bigger company." 

John I'm 1 , then 2G. Jjiln't ht-aitJite to 
Ed with a "very bright aggressive and 
ambitious fellow." Fery soon found the 
si to for ii paper and pulp mill fit Paseoe, 
Wash., at the confluence of the Snake 
and Colurnhta rivers. When the plant 
and an adjoining corrugated- paper 
plant were emnpleted in 1958, r>ery h at 
age 28. became general manager of the 
Boise Casende paper division, 

IK THE ENSUING FIVE years the paper 
and pulp operations prospered, hut 
Fery wiiH foiii.'onit'd Rlrfiut the future of 
hie part of the company "In order to 
grow 1 would need more money, and it 
was Jn Boise that the dough being 
allocated. If you missed a meeting 
there h you mi^hl miss an allocation. So 
1 mailed «p and said I'd like to move to 
ti'jme and run my operations fruni 
'-here. They said fine/' 

Fen r was named a vice president at 
:t0. Seven years later he was promoted 
to executive vice president and named a 
director. Most "perution^ except man- 
£tJCe merit of tli>« ^rowintr forestry hold* 
iriRs, eventually came under his control 
Through the mid-'ftj* the company 
expanded rapidEy, becoming one of the 
nation's major forest products compa- 
nies. Hut top management, mm-enied 
about the? cyclical nature nf Lhi fc mark em 
for lumber, plywood and paper, decided 
to diversify. By the tote '60s Boise Caa- 
'■miJl : w;l- ;i larpe land developer, ron- 
centrutmfc on the second-homo market 
in (Mfornia* In l&BS the company ae 
quired Ebasro Industries, which con- 
sisted of rhr-e large engineering ami 
construction firms. 

Borne {'arcade kept diversifying:, into 
mobile homes, recreational vehicle* and 
power luwnmowers. As the 70s bejran, 
Pery was having growing doublet about 
the wisdom of the company* cour&e 

"I respected the reason for diversifi- 
GiStta/ 1 Fory saya. "Yet I was con- 
cerned because diversification was de 
tr acting from the growth * Ui ^ 
development of the paper busLne&s. 
which was my primary responsibility, I 
fell there was a great opportunity in 
the pn|wr b liable- 1 , a. 

AP In 69, "70 and 71, problem* were 
developing in B-ume of the husine&ses. 
and they Lurn#d to me to manage some 
of thi-m. I huggested we sell *nme, liq 
uidate others/' 




Boise Cascade Corporation's Chairman John Fery 
discuss** production at a paper mill in Oa Bidder 
L*, with Charley Wood, B winder operator 



The retrenchment began, but in 1971 
the company reported an $Ro.l million 
l0i«> $74 million of that from land dev<4- 
opmenL 

Boise Cascade was ftizhtmjr lawsuits 
e;i i 'alifnrrna. and consumer group** ami 
official* in other slates were joining 1 h*« 
chase, In midlU72 the company all but 
abandoned land development, taking 
thai *200 million writeoff . Of 26 land 
development projects, only two re- 
mained. 

To guide Boise Cascade through the 
soirm, the board of directors turned to 
John Fery, who was named president 
and rhief operating officer in June, 
W£< replacing HanaU-rg*>r, who n- 
mained chairman and chief executive 
officer. En October. 1972, Hans herder 
resigned, ant) Pery was made CEO. Ste- 
phen Moser, who headed the forestry 
operations and had been, with Fery, one 
of two executive vice presidents, was 
named chairman, When Moacr retired 
in Mav, l!*Th, Fery bera me chairman 
and CEO, 

^In about six months." Fery says of 
his varly liaya ss president, "wt sold 
about frW million m assets in red ace 
our debt, * When the bloodletting 
stopped, Boise Cascade's timber bufld- 
me; nmlerials arid p!i|HT ;iiii;kas.'in^ "| 
erstions were largely intact; the compa- 



ny still had some 7 million 
acres of timbcrland. Pery 
began rebuilding. 

"John went all over the 
syatem/* says Senior Viej* 
President William Brkten- 
baugh. "explaining the 
changes and the prospecta 
for the future. His person* 
ality and ^ommunirati'T^ 
lUBi tempered the trottm- 
tion. This outfit closed 
rank*. It wu& incredible, 
"We are a company with 
prrmlenaflp' he «aid, 'hut we 
eaa survive/ " 

For 15 years Boise Cas- 
cade had been a beacon to 
bright and ambitious 
youn^ people from top 
tichools around the natbn. 
In 1^72, fur example. :^ ! - 
year-old Willlum M. Afiiee 
wan senior vice president 
for finance; Agw, a Bofae 
native and a product 
of Harvard's graduate 
school of business, left the 
firm tint year to lake a 
fiimitar job with Bendix 
rar|H>ration. and in a few 
years he rose to chairman, 

Pery tried to make it clear to his staff 
that although Boise Cascade was not 
out to conquer the world overnight, as 
had seemed to be the case in the past 
growth was still ahead and with it 
IjreateT opporLamty * F Whnn he took 
i.ver." -.a> ■■ Llill Itriiientiauffh, "sir;' fi* 
cut was on putting an organization to- 
perher And bis forma Ls still on the 
human resources of the company. He 
realised early thai people cire what 
makes a business work." 

THE combination of opportunity, 
the BoS&e Eife-style 1 with its stress 
on the outdoors, and Fery's style of 
management are credited with being 
major factors in retaining capable esec- 
utives. Associates say Fery doesn't 
make decision); arhiiraunly. seeks advbee 
and listens to dissent opinions, 
am basically a cheerleader/' he saya. 

A shirts teeve manager. Pery is a fa- 
miliar MtfM ihrvuffhout the rtKNh-rrjLsLic 
Boise Cascade headquarters building, 
and his key executives are used to hav- 
ing him drop in unannounced and casu- 
ally run over the options on a problem. 
Likewise, his office door stays open and 
he is accessible. 

Sometimes, associates say, he gets 
invoked in d+'i^ils thai don't warnint 
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his attention. But an incident 
in Fery's past encourage* 
him not to leave anything to 
chance. 

At the University of Wash- 
ington he belonged to n fra- 
ternity and became a campus 
politician. He elected 
president of the freshman 
class and then tht- sophomore 
class, After a year in Korea 
with the Naval Reserves, he 
returned to campus and ran 
for student body president 
He was challenged by a stu* 
dent-new&paper reporter who 
filed at the last minute. The 
fraternity candidates had al* 
whvs won, arid Pery figured 
he was a *hoo-in. Hi 1 lost. 

"1 teamed an important 
I' sson«" he recalls. "And that 
WFLs not to h+j overconfident 
I learned the lesson of humil- 
ity and buckled down and hit 
the books, t started thinking 
about the future and what 
the deviJ J was going to do 
with my life. I learned that 
you have to ait (fawn and 
think about things beyond 
those that are on the table." 

Fery, who hud originally 
planned to become a lawyer, 
changed direction, toward business, 

This new direction Mil not ejt&ctiy in 
keeping with his heritage. His grandfa- 
ther, John Fery r an Austrian who immi- 
grated to this country in L866, wu ft 
painter and a eteae friend of the noted 
artist Charlea Russell. Grandfather 
Fery was commit toned by the Great 
Northern and Southern Pacific to paint 
murals for their railroad stations, nut 
it every opportunity he and Russell 
would head for the high country with 
(runs and easels. 

Carl Fery. the painter's son, gradual' 
ed from the University of Michigan 
with a degree in forestry and then took 
a master's in forestry from the Univer- 
sity of Washington He worked for cor- 
pn rations mod itate agencies as a for 
ester, always happiest when he was 
among growing trees. 

Hfc won Jnhn was horn in Beltinghans, 
Wash., in 1330 When John was 6 years 
old, Cari Fery took a joh as a wood 
buyer in Everett, Waah,, to be near 
good schoofa. But be suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown, and the family moved 
to a Joe cabin, without electricity or 
plumbing, oo Oreaa lakad in Puget 
Sound. John Fery attended a one-room 
school for his fim two years as a stu- 
dent. 

W he n he was S F his father look a joh 




Jabfi Fery 4* an avid outoooraman. One o i has favorite 
pastimes It id baekpsek into Idaho-'* nigh country with nis 
wife and angla faf wary cutthroat iroul in alpine iskea 



as a forester, and the family nweo! 
hack to the mainland, where John was 
enrolled in a Seattle public school He 
mowed lawns and repaired bicycles, 
then got steady after-tschool employ- 
ment as a jiaj.i'rl...> In high school he 
worked in a drugstore, and summers he 
was a firefighter for the state forestry 
service, at the auggestion of htf high 
school football coach. Fer>% who played 
offensive tackle, worked with his father 
one summer on forestry projects. 

Fery entered the University of 
Wj^hintftun in IW and paid his 
way by working for the drugstore dur- 
ing the school year and pumping ^as 
fur Standard Oil during the summer. In 
1963, in h» senior year, he applied to 
the graduate school of business at Stan- 
ford. wjLs accepted, got married after 
graduation and mtivt.-d tn Pulo Altf>, Hm 
had met his bride. Dee Carlo, while both 
were students at the University of 
Washington. She got a job teaching 
school, and with monwy from the Gl Bill 
and hi.- earnings from .<H;in^ rt>dwo"d 
fencing in the summer, the Ferys man- 
aged until he got his M B. A. in 1955. 

There i? unanimous agreement that 
John Fery lives ant] breathes his compa- 
ny, but he makes a special effort to 
stay close to his wife and three sons. 



Bruce, 22, is a varsity tarkfe 
at the University of Idaho, 
.Lr.il MirL'iid, IB, is a tackle 
for Boise High. Brent, 24, 
graduated from Stanford and 
is now a second-year taw stu- 
dent at Conzagii University- 
"John makes time for the 
children," aays Dee Fery, "I 
remember one time when 
there was an important foot- 
ball game and the next day 
he had to be at a Business 
Council meeting in Virsrmin, 
After the game be got rm Qja 
company jet and flew most of 
the night to jrel there in time 
for the meeting/* 

John Fery doesn't like fly- 
iilj-e. hut his tight schedule 
keeps him on the road and in 
the air about 85 pem-nt oi 
his time. When he is in Botee h 
he leaves his hilltop home, 
which hn* a dramatic view of 
Idaho's capital city in the val- 
ley below, and drives himself 
to work at 7:ri0 a.m., Monday 
through Saturday. He nor- 
mally cuts lunch at his desk 
and leaves for home between 
fi and 7 p,m. Dinner watts 
while he walks and jogs for 
three miles and llmi works 
two exercise machines. After 
Fery spends a couple of hours 
on the office work he brings home. 

"Where he really re luxes is ;it our 
home in Sun Valley/ 1 says Dee Fery, 
"We both love to ski and backpack into 
the high country. But I find it hard to 
keep up with him because my lags are a 
lot shorter," ' Hiking is John Ferys fa 
vorite recreation. Hia pace is fast up- 
hill, and on the flats it is awesome. 

[ft there any possibility that John 
Fery will curb his drive and slow his 
pace, on or off the job? "Not that I can 
see," says his wife, who recount* an 
incident on a recent backpacking trip. 
Tor some reason John, who. always 
leads, had fallen behind, and I w;ls si- 
ting the pace. Then he actually Showed 
me aside and got back in front. 'Hey. I 
protested, "what did you do that for?' 
And do you know what he did? He 
laughed and Raid, "f want to be first 1 '* 
He has the same objective for Boise 
Cascade, Since 3974 the company has 
made $3.5 billion in capital impnw la- 
ments. When the economy is stronger, 
Hoi*e (arcade will he ready for the re 
newud demand for paper products and 
building materials. □ 
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Not all the gold in Kentucky 
ts in Ft. Knox. 




Kentucky also has the black gold: coal 

In tad. Kentucky »& America's number one coal producing state 
supplying 20% of the nation's coal That could be Important to 
you m locating hare for two reasons 

Flrsi, Kentucky's coal offers you the most economical, available 
energy supply. There's no carte) to worry about, no foreign politic* 
to be acted out There's \us\ a potent energy resource that's 
perfect for steam generators and coa Mired boilers 

Then too, because Kentucky has such abundant energy 
resource*, there's a healthy supply ot iuel tor utilities Which in 
turn means there's a healthy supply ot reasonably-priced utility 
energy for industry. 

Kentucky's awa liability of coal assures you of cheap and 
available energy for years to come. 

Which means there might be still more goto in Kentucky— 
yours. 

For mora information about what the state that's tun like 
a business can do tor your business, writ© W Bruce Lunstord. 
Secretary, Commerce Cabinet, Commonweal th of Kentucky. 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601. Or better yet, call him at 
502/564-7670 



I 



Governor Brown and Energy 
Secretary Will tarn Sturgili 
have helpnd Kent l jc fey c mb 
lisn a Jraderitup position in 
both the production a nd uses 
Crt coal, 



KENTUCKY 

The state that's run like a business. 



You've Come 
A Long Way, 




Products Or services 
that Mve wofnen time 
of enhance ihtlr 
Leisure hours, will do 
w*H In years ahead 



TTm growth in the 
Hispanic popufcftiJon 
has lar-reachlno; 
Implications for a 
variety or market*. 
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BABY BOOM 



THE loud colohs and pop-art de- 
*\gm of many f fust-food outlets are 
gTLvinjir; way to warmer tones and more 
subdued arrlu1*i:ture. En commercial^ 
promoting long-distance telephone 
culls. garrulous teen-a^ers have been 
replaced by grandparents waiting for a 
cull frfim ;i married daughter and by a 
woman whose younger staler has just 
turned SO, 

Colleges and universities are step- 
ping t4 [J adult education programs. 
Small towns , which shrank as on*.- ^en- 
enition after amMher went off to the 
riiL^H, arb- growing ugsiin. 8fr>re and 
more biiaineaBes, particularly those in 
border and coastal areas, display this 
sijiri: "Se Ha hi it Espanol." 

These and many other emerging de- 
velopments in the marketplace are the 
result of LIS< population trend* that 
will have an increasingly heavy impact 
on hiiflinass in l.he yeary ah+^atL 

Foremost amon^ the demographic 
changes: In the 1990s a larger proper- 
Lion of thy population wil] h& middle- 
;sk r --ii i k:ui at any time in history 
because the post-Y^rlil War 1! hah, 1 , 
boomers— burn between 194fi a ad the 
early 1960s— will fit in Lhai age brack- 
et. One result will be mom demand for 
a broad range of nondurable jr-oods. 

And not far into the next century* 
baby-boomers will begin entering the 
ranks of senior citizens, creating ex- 
traordinary demand for health care 
products and services. 

One result will he Thai youth, which 
dominated the country in terms of num- 
bers for so long that it "almost seemed 
a natural force tike gravity/' will no 
longer b# a decMve factor . says Lon- 
don Janes, author of Gruat Expecta- 
tion*; America and the Bab& Bourn 
Genera Hon. Campania that rely so My 
on the "youngur generation' 1 for a mar 
ket could be in trouble. For example, 
the hoi fajshion of lhe "70s, blue jeans 
emblazoned with their demgner'n name, 
is already fading. 

By lWO f baby-boomers will be &p- 
pTOftcbin^ their fieak earning years :uid 
will wield the greatest concentration of 
buying powder ever assembled. In 10 
years, the average income for men in 
thai group will roe (in Ifsfll dollaml an 
eatimated 20 percent, to 827.9GXI, and 
the average for wnmen will increase 12 
percent, to t9,7W, iin-ording lo MiHi»el 
D. Shannon, an economist Utr Data Re- 
RoureeSp Inc, (He attributes thin predict- 
ed ed diH|>ariiy in pay hikes to what he 
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The aging of yesterday's youngsters 
will strongly affect business tomorrow. 
So will other demographic trends. 



say ft will be an increasing proportion of 
part-time workers among women.) 

At least half of the country's work- 
ing couples arc baby-boomers, which 
has helped booyt Lhe discretionary in- 
r, ome of young coup tea to new high* 
Fifty-one percent of American wives 
held paying jobs in I(ftJl T an agamst 2Ti 
percent in 1950, 

Peter A. Morrison, director of the 
population research renter at the Rand 
Corporation, predicts i.h-%] 
the number of women in the 
joh market will continue lo 
grow, making it worthwhile 
For banks and insurance and 
i!^s|.ii!Min. finii^- to largel 
more of their products to- 
ward women. Already, more 
than 5ti percent of the inveJh 
tors iti the United State* are 
women. 

Any product or service 
thai save* working women 
Lime and enhances Ihv qiiaii- 
ty of their limited leisure 
time will probably succeed, 
Murrisuu says Child-cur.' 
services will proliferate in 
the years* ahead — not be- 
cause more habit* will be 
born, but because women 
who become mothers will he 
less inclined to stay home 
with their in funis. 

In 198G ( 43 percent of the 
children under fi years old 
had mothers in the labor 
foroe> compared with 23 per- 
cent in IJfiO. Mirny of those 
working mothers are sepa- 
rated or divorced* one-parent 
families rnmprwe about one 
tenth of all households. 

Births today are at a near- 
record low. So, at L0 4 is the 
fertility rate— U if nit m tier of 
children born per American 
uomari of chiMbeanne; ape 

The American birthrate 
reached ita all-time low be- 
tween 1973 and 1977, when there were 
UJ live births per ] t O0O population, 
The birthrate has dun only ulightly 
since ihon, to the current 15 9 births per 
IhOOQ population. A further alight in- 
crease is predicted in the rent of this 
decide. 

The low birthrate has aifeeted other 
population trends. The Bvenrijce ri ■ n i ^ ■ • 
hold k smaller today, at 2.8 persona, 
than ever before, and it will continue to 



shrink through the l^Os, This trend 
will affect housing and consumer mar 
keta, demands on public services, and 
modes of service delivery. For example, 
as more people 'rive alone, London Jones 
says, they will be even more inclined 
than they are now to eat outside the 
home. 

Since 1970 the median age has risen 
from 28 to 30, and over the next three 
decades it will rise sharply, reflecting 



Par cot tag© 
of woman 
employed 




pn^Liil the ae;e of are alive >dav.i 
Demand for marc hip honi*'?} ium! for 
supportive service* like homeruaker as- 
sistance will increase drama tically , but 
so will demand for many goods and ser- 
vices not usually associated with the 
elderly. 

The widespread belief that most old- 
er people are living near the poverty 
level w simply not true* The per capita 
income of the nearly 10 percent of U.S. 

households headed by per- 
sons 65 and older is only $6130 
less than that of households 
ss a whole. 

JJropjutf IHn-w retirement 
age, to the 55-to-64 group, 
and you have the most afflu- 
ent consumer market in tht 
country today, according to 
the Bureau of Ij&hor Statis- 
tic:*. 

Older Americans, many of 
them at their earnings peak, 
are prime consumers of luxu- 
ry goods. They also account 
for an above-average share 
in the market* for over-the- 
counter drugs, mobile homes 
and garden supplies, Vaca- 
tion and restaurant expend i 
tures tend to he highest 
anwiijf like 5&Ho-fl4 grown. 

Demographers s u r pes t 
that expanding catalog and 
home delivery services for 
older Americans could pay 
off. Brokerage houses, banks 
and insurance companies 
could benefit by tailoring 
more of their services not 
just to women as already 
mentioned, but to persona 6ft 
und older 

The ajring of America"* 
population will have nm 
found effects not iust on 



A dramatic Increase In the number of women snlerlng 
the work force between 1960 and 1WO corrtsoood*^ wMh 
the equally *n«rp decline in me U.S. fertility rate. 



both the dramatic drop in the fertility 
rate and the axing of the baby-boom 
generation. 

With increased life expectancy, the 
percentage of Americans 66 and older 
will rise from 11 now to more than 2HJ in 
less than a half -century. (Not only peo- 
ple in the United States are living kin- 
tr.-r. Travelers In wu ran re Campanv 
says that, worldwide, more than half of 
all human* who have ever reached or 



markets, hut on employment 
as well, For example, begin- 
ning around 1980, employers 
may have to raise waj^cs to 
compete for the dwindling number of 
people entering the work force. 

In addition, the spate of job opportu- 
nities is likely to encourage mow oJder 
people to keep their johs longer. Since 
oHter employes usually earn mom? than 
the younger employes who otherwise 
would replace them* thi* development 
would also lend to higher wage rant*. 

Such increases in wage* would result 
in increased local, state and federal Lax 
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Something vital is missing 
from your 
benefit program* 



Thai mUginff something i$ 

a practical dental care plan. 

It» vita! because it's what nwi* 

and more- employees expect 

in a tota] 1 nine- fit plan 

Ifs a positive benefit they 

want and need 

And for you, dental care 

jh a prtjven way to reward and 

keep Rwrl employees. 

Dental care jj in demand. 
The number of Americana 
covered und er dental care 
plans ffrew from 2 milium 
i n ] to a Imoat 80 mill ion 
today 

Bath law corporations 
and firms with SO or 
fewer employees are making 
sure dental care i* part of 
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Te<l Moravec 

Council on Dental Tan- Program* 
American Dvntul AMSocialiun 
211 tfa^t Chira^o Avenue 
( hicajfr. It. il ! 




""| their eumplett* be nefita 
{ package. 

> Siv if your firm is still without 
a dental care plan, you'rv 
jroinj? l/> have to make some 
decisions— goon. We can help, 
The American Dental Assoc tat inn 

? ILL.-- *- 1 J 3 . 1 1 1 H ■ 1 1 lllulISiimfsrif 

companies with valuable 
inform at tun on how t*> pick the 
ritfhl dental care plan. 
Or how tij L'Valuatr the filan 
yum a (ready have. 
Kb objective. thoruugh 
Information that can save you 
a lot of time ami trouble. 

! Mar denial «-n ri- informnrn..!, 
kjt in yours, for the ask in jr. 
Just «enr| the coupon, Find out 
what you've been missing 



revflnueR— «n effect that way Id be 
magnified by uroKr&ssive lax rates, 

Tax collections will he af fettad in the 
future by torpje unknown: the extent 
of lIIe*^] imm ignition. An m.-r. 
could actually be a boon U> revenues, 
airier most studies show that illegal to 
tiiiKranis pay federal income and Bodal 
Security taxes but draw relatively few 
oenefita, 

AN share af Americas 

i population growth is due to immi- 
gration, both legal and illegal with 
most immigrants concentrated in l he 
SSi-tfrUo age group ancl tn a relatively 
few states, especially New York mad 
California 

Thanks tu immi^rutLun and a hi^h 
birthrate, HispanifA are one of til*? mosx 
rapidly growing Hejpnenls of the popu- 
lation, their riumberB have risen more 
than fiO per rent Rinee 1OT0, to nearly 15 
million . The Hispanic birthrate in 
15)79— the most recent year for whkrh a 
figure le available— was 25.5 per t ,000 
Population* compared with 14.8 per 
IpfiOO for the non-Hiffpanic white popu- 
lation. By the year j'KM. Fl i.-.i ■ s -.■ .m 
expected U> number between 23 million 
and 3ft million. 

The growth in the Hiapanic pofjula 
tion has far-reaching implication* for a 



One of the most 
important shifts 
taking place in all 

regions is a marked 
preference for 

smaller communities. 



wiety of markets, nays Michael S. Tei- 
Leltiaum, senior aNaoctate at the Camp- 
gie Endowment for International 
Peace. Restaurateurs specializing in 
ethnic roods, especially Spaniah and 
Latin American, should do wo II. The de- 
mand for foreijfn-language inserts in 
tn'\v«f]a[jcr^ will inervute dramatically. 
Businesses providing multilinguaJ ser- 
vices are likely to enjoy a booming mar- 
ket. 

Future markets will also be shaped 
by the migration of people within the 
country. One of the moot important 
shifts taking place, in all regions of the 
country, m a marked preference for 
I mailer communities. This is a reversal 
of historic trends in U.S. population dis- 
tribution. 

Certain rural regions are undergoing 



except i -mally rapid growiKi as peopli — 
particularly the elderly— move there 
seeking recreation or a better return on 
their retirement rloLlJir*. Thme areas in- 
clude partis of northern California, New 
England and upper Michigan. 

The center of economic activity will 
remain in the urban Northeast for the 
foreseeable future. Demographers are 
uncertain whether jobs and people will 
continue to move ^mth and we si river 
lb* iifxt 3.\ y^ir* a& r^ipiUly as lliey did 
in the past. 

FOR businesses, migration trends 
will translate intc small, rapidly 
growing market* or large, stable ones, 
depending no the peopraphjcal scone of 
the companies ope rations Bui even 
large enterprises would be well advised 
to look at the country in terms of small- 
fcr frameworks, says Morrison of Hand. 
''Regional stratepes will be required 
than ever before."' he says, 
Interpreted correctly, one demo^ra- 
fiher says. d^iT^>^ni[ihic trends ran help 
businesses plan for the future And 
make the most of emerging oppnrt uni- 
ties 

"Demographic analysis," he says, 
"will hold the key to cuccctj&e* — and 
failure*,' ' □ 
— Tony Velocci 
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What would you give to learn a second language? 
(Try $125 J And what's it worth to your company? 

There's a premium being paid for language- knowledge tn the world today — and it's not only in the export [rade. In 
rnuln- national companies, m major cities, even on ihe factory floor, a second language marta yrcu as rh^ potential 
spokesperson, the well-educated executive, the man or lb* women lo ask dboui foreign way*. 
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AMERICAN" MILITARY PLANNERS think 
i that if the Soviet Union and its 
Warsaw Pact allies ever invade West- 
em Europe,, they frill probably try to 
penetrate NATO weak point*, over- 
whelm the Western forces and drive 
straight through to the English Chan- 
nel. The strategy would echo Nail blitz- 
krieg strategy of World War IL 

To deny the Soviet* a victory, NATO 
must be prepared to wage conventional 
warfare for an indefinite period. 

NATO ts now outnumbered and out- 
gunned in Central Europe* but it may 
be most imperiled by n shortage of sup- 
plies, 

[f war broke out. Western forces 
wmilrj h\i\-h enough materiel on hand to 
fcfrt unly 4:> to 0 days- After that, if 
enough new supplies could not be pro- 
vided, the United States and its allies 
might have to choose between capitula- 
tion or use of tactical nuclear weapons. 

It would primarily be up to America's 
defense industries to bridge the pap be- 
tween the start of fighting and the day 
a few weeks later when supplies began 
running short* Makers of military hard- 
ware, from jeti to bullets, would haw 
to step up production in a hurry if the 
military's critical need* were tn he me- 
in time. 

But could they do It? 

Two years ago. a number of govern- 
ment panels, including the House 
Armed Services Committee, warned 
that national Security was in }eopardy 
because a rapid buildup in defence pro- 
duction — a surge, as it is known at the 
Pentagon— had become so difficult to 

Much of the U.S. defense industrial 
base had disintegrated, The number of 
suppliers— mostly small and medium- 
sized firms that feed components to 
large prime contractors— had shrunk. 
Production bottlenecks ami long lead 
times for certain critical parts had ex- 
tended delivery schedules for som* ma* 
jor weapons systems by three years. 

TMK «,iiKATE-M -S H A Ftf nf ihf hhme 
kk*!,^--;| I..' the government,, inves- 
tigators declared. The stop-and-go na- 
ture of defense programs— rooted 
largely in Congress' practice of funding 
on a year-io-ytsar basis— hid caused de- 
fense business to become too financial- 
ly risky for most firms. 

Dffcrymg the situation as intolerable, 
the Reagan administration and many 
members of Congress vowed to take 
corrective acting \S.\yum'> FU^iskss, 
jaly, 1981), 

Since then, the situation has 
changed— but not much. 

Defense industries would slit! have 
trouble mereasing production by any 
substantial margin on short notice, ftx 
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U.S. Arsenal: 
Still Too Puny 

There has been some progress 
on fleshing out our thin line of 
defense production. But not much, 



cess manufacturing capacity created by 
the recess kin has Only temporarily re- 
duced many of the bottlenecks and long 
lead times so prevalent among defense 
titio tractors two years ago, Same Mack* 
piling cif long- lead- time parts and Othtt 
materiel is going on, hut not nearly to 
the extent that it should be, »ay mili- 
tary unci industrial experts. 

There is far more reliance on foreign 
supplier* than in 1960 r especially in 
electronics, and that "drives us up a 
wall for mobilisation planning," says a 
Defense Department official I>omestic 
firms that supply components to prime 
defense contractors are losing markets 
to overseas competitors, 

[n many cases, Pentagon, officials 
[iroduri-H frnni nveneat* art- le*H 
expensive and more reluible and are de- 
livered on time more constate ntJy than 
the products of dcmeHtie suppliers. 



"We have no clear understanding of 
hnw much foreign labor and supplW 
are going into U.S. defense products/' 
says John N. Ellison, an official of the 
Mobjlizar.iij!] t -ojin-pt^ 3 ^eJnpnu'nl 
Center at the National Defense Univer- 
sity, a Pentagon-funded institution that 
offers courses lo officers ami sHrrt 
buainesa and government executives!. 

AS the armed services rely on the 
same manufacturers for many of their 
weapons systems, Hughes Aircraft, for 

►'*:irii|>lM, a^embles ■■! -'i. i,J f. jr>..-v 

missiles for the Army. Air Force itnd 
Navy. This system interdependence, as 
it is called, could prevent :l sudden, siz- 
able production increase in an emergen- 
cy. Moat of the manufacturers probably 
could not produce a tmrge of material 
for all their military customers simulta- 
neously, and the customers have no- 
where else to go. 
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The rapid production of wartimes 
(Ihlp is a Navy A4 Skyhawlc) and 
other milttary hardware requires 
a strong delente loduilrlaJ oaae. 

Much depends on how efficiently the 
Pentagon spends its procurement dol- 
lars, and especially on how much it em- 
phuflizea building surge capability into 
its network of suppliers, Such cap:ikiiii- 
ty requires multiple sources for key 
items and an inventory of long-lead- 
time parti* LhiiL could hold up final as- 
sembly of whole weapons systems. 

Ail four armed services hare been 
ordered to take planning for mobiliza- 
tion and surge production into account 
in the procurement of certain hard- 
ware, 'That wasn't done in the past," 
says the National Defense University's 
Ellison 



Suppliers of munitions 
like mese artillery 
sheHs prp0ably couldfi'l 
increase ootpul quickly. 



A loolmaker for Martin Mariell* Corporation, one of th* largesl 
defence contractors, checks the Performance of a precision 
machine The He&fiflo military Buildup i* likely *0 P'Ovlde 
Jobs for many skilled workers who are now unemployed. 



The naLion's shipbuilding capability 
has diminished uver the past couple of 
years as shipyards and projects-, have 
dwindled. A planned expansion of the 
Navy's shipbuilding program isn't like- 
ly to reverse the decline, sirw SO per- 
cent of the Work tin dollar value! is to 
he euTK^rnniU'd in only si* of the efcun* 
Hjfil 27 shipyards. 

Iju-k of civilian work routd cmuk*. 1 
more than a few of the renuumng yard*? 
to go out of business: in a year or two< 
flay industry sources. 

P Vfcrt though fm defend induHtnid 
E base continues to suffer frnm pant 
neglect, policy changes at the upper 
levels of government— a*- ^mliodi^l in 
guidance from Defease Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger to the armed ser 
vwea— should lead to real \>tu£rrsx 
over the next Few years, experts say. 
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Historical J v, di-f^nse planners have 
agonised over how much money to allo- 
cate for neax'term military readiness — 
new hardware, in other words— as op- 
posed to long-terra stability in the de- 
fence industrial base. The tatter has 
been consistently shortchanged. But 
now the Pentagon baa earmarked wmu 
S12.5 billion to be used during the next 
five years to upgrade (he defense in- 
dustrial base. That amount it roughly 
triple what the Pentagon devoted to 
*trei 1 gt heiiing t defence industrial 
base in the previous five yearn 

Some of the money will be lent to 
private mainifsarturers to expand capac- 
ity. The res! will go to modernize equip- 
ment owned by the Defense Depart- 
ment and operated by private com- 
panies^ to stockpile cntHNh r»m[KmenLs 
and to develop new manufacturing 
technology for use in the private sector 



(Computer-aisisted design and manu- 
facturing, now used extensively in 
many nonrJefense industries, is an ex- 
ample of technology that was originally 
developed by the Pentagon for military 
applications, p 

^MVlLlAN* DEFENSE analyst*. Nf£ ^n- 
%0 couraged by other developrneiiliS 
as well. For example, the Defense De- 
partment is expanding kit use of mul- 
tiyear procurement, which enables 
t on tractors to better anticipate labor 
and product needs and thus enhance 
efficiency. 

To encourage firms not now doing 
business with the Defense Department 
to compete for defense-related con- 
tracts and to help companies already 
supplying the military to hetter plan 
tfcu'sr i\ipi?£L[ F-^-'i nir*TTi-n L-., the h j ntu- 
gon is updating- its ['■■ :■ :. ■ 
Economic Impact Modeling 
System. This is actually a 
five-year forecaat— available 
this year for the first time to 
the private sector— detailing 
Lhe Defense Department's 
future needs. At least GOO 
companies have requested 
copies of the forecast 

Some Industries vital to 
military preparedness, (such 
as the forging industry, are 
still operating below SO per- 
cent capacity and wondering 
when they will atari getting 
new hiiMne*H Crimi \hv [Vu- 
Lajjon. M We're waiting far or- 
• Ji rn iu vtun tuning 10, be- 
cause not much is happening 
now." says Richard Scho- 
field, a Forging Industry As- 
sociation official. 

Defense suppliers should 
see a sharp increase in busi- 
ness, by late this year. Dur- 
ing the third quarter, there will be a 
nearly 30 percent rise (in dollar value) 
in defense prime contracts over the pre- 
vious quarter, according to Allen Sinai, 
senior vice president of Data Re* 
ftourteb, Inc., an economic forecasting 
firm, Improved military markets are esc* 
peeted to lead to accelerating electron- 
ics and aerospace industry sales 
through IflOfL 

tkapit* the reeogafcro* some defense 
contractors have Invented heavily in 
mod<-rii:/;iiinn during the past two 
years. Sperry Cnrporation, for instant, 
hni put newly $50 million into new 
plant and L-ijuipihi-nt to handle dtfense- 
relnted huaineftft. 

Moat of the changes now tinder way 
have resulted from Reagan administra- 
tion policy initiatives, but one signifi- 
cant hill affecting the defence industri- 
ml base wu introduced during the 97th 
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Congress and attracted 
wide hiparTmn support. It 
in expected to be reintro- 
duced in the 98 Ih Con- 
gress. 

The Defense Industrial 
Base Revi tali ration Act 
would: allocate $1 billion 
annually over five years in 
grants )opu3 guarantees 
and purchase agreement 
to assist in plant modern* 
izaliun, to develop domea- 
tic sources of critical min- 
erals and to train people in 
critical job skills (Thtis 
money would 09 in addi- 
tion to the previously 
mentioned $12.5 billion 
that the armed services ll I— 
ready are planning Co 
spend to upgrade the de- 
feme industrial bane over 
five years,) 

Opposition to the revi- 
taLization bill wm *Lrong. 
Business groups, includ- 
ing the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, claimed it 
would add needlessly to 
the federal deficit 

Hie bill's provisions for 
training in job skills might 
appear especially super- 
fluous. As increased ap- 
propriations for defense 
begin to be reflected in actual pay- 
ments to contractors, ample blue- and 
white-collar labor should be available, 
economist* say, Some economists be- 
lieve that many of the skilled work- 
ers — machinists, tool and die milkers, 
and the like — who have Lost jobs in civil- 
ian industries wilJ find new empluy 
ment with military suppliers. 

"A shortage of skilled labor won't 
occur [n the defense industrial base un- 
til the nation is a lot closer to full em- 
ploy ment again/' says Sinai 

OTHEH FORECASTERS are not So opti 
iriiatk. For example, the Ameri- 
can Electronics Association predict a 
shortage of 1Q0\(XK) electronics engi- 
neers a staple in defense work, during 
the nesu fav*- years. 

"When we have lo surge production, 
a lack of skilled people will probably be 
our most serious shortfall/* says Ar- 
thur Williams, premdent of Amron fw- 
potrmtioii, a $30 million-sales manufac- 
turer of artillery projectiles. "We're 
running Lighl and lean in order to slay 
alive. Wt« have nu hack up peupk- in key 
spots, no training program for critical 
skill areas nod no apprenticeships/' 

There are other threats to the 
strengthening of the defense industrial 

IKLS-' 

Ironically -me problem could stem 
from the sharp increase in defense pro- 
curement over the next few years. Con- 




Forging a, used oxTenslvety In lank manufacturing, 
•rt readily available now, but thai \* doe largely 
to the recession- In s heaNhier economy, supplier n 
could ea&tty experience production bottlenecks. 
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jin-ivs may respond to budget difficul- 
ties by stretching out many of the new 
procurement programs-- buying. s.:iy, 
fvwt-r new airplanes in a driven period 
and forcing a contractor to operate at a 
leas than optimum rate of production. 

Such a suelrhintf-QUt of procurement 
"impairH a company'^ juMuvlirne effi- 
vu rn'y and pro vents it from mainlining 
a healthy, diversified supplier base." 
says Jacques S r Gansler, vice president 
of Analytic Sciences Corporation, a re- 
search and analysis firm. tiansler, a 
r« irnif-r deputy ^klant secretary *>f 
Defense for acquisition, adds; "It also 
precludes ►my meaningful capability to 
surge production if required, putting us 
right back where we started/' 

A strong defense industrial base Is as 
much a part of deterrence as sophisti- 
catcd weaponry,, but achieving; it will 
require matching defense programs 
with available resources, a growing; 
number of civilian and military experts 
say. Also needed, they ruld, w-ll he ;lm 
irnprovod dialogue between govern- 
ment and the private sector, And Insti- 
tutional inertia in the defense es- 
tablishment, will have to be overcome. 

"The first steps, in the form of 
policy statements, hare been La ken to 
improve the situation/' says Ganslej. 
"Now the tough part comes: implemen- 
tation and investing available resources 
wisely." □ 
— Tony Vefooci 
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THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 

A Victory for Business 
—And a Challenge 



By Del Marth 



pvEit since President Franklin D. 
■B: Roosevelt reached into the federal 
tettuury 50 year* ago to buy a pick and 
sliuvel far America's unemployed, busi- 
people have been contending thai 
the uoluiion to unemployment lies not 
in government largess but in thy cum 
|>etiiive, profit- motivated private sec- 
ir-r. 

Now they have their chance to prove 
iL Last fall a bipartisan majority in 
Congress passed the Job Training Part- 
nership Act The official title in noL 
nearly as ruujsji]^ the deacription ap- 
plied to the* aci hy William Kolhcrg. 
president of the National Alliance of 
Buainena: "a social experiment of tre- 
mendous si^nif iean ce . 

Husmesii leaders have ^reeled the 
Urn with a chorus of enthusiasm. They 
see ii as the long-awaited opportunity 
to prove Hi til Llit* private sector, run the 
federal government, can brat aflse&i 
1'ibur market needs, train unskilled 
workers and provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 

The federal government iried to per 
form those functions under the Com- 
preho naive Employment and Training 
Act, CFTA * Ifryear life will end Sep 
teniber 30. with few eulogies expected. 

n CETA waa flawed from its very in- 
ception/' *uya Vice President George 
Bush, "iierEiuNe L'ETA was directed 
fro in Washington ami Washington 
has shown itself incapable of running 
[such prntTiiinH efficiently and intelti- 
Jtently." 

The Job Tramm^ Partnership Act is 
bath the counterpoint and the successor 
to t.'KTA. It w a Vlear victory M for the 
Keagan administration and the buat- 
rwss community, says Assistant Labor 
Secretary A Start Angrisani. 

"We cannot afFord to fail/' he told 
National Alliance of llusine^s converi- 
tinn delegate*, in October "You hire 
your destiny In your hands. 

President Reagan'* New Federalism 
also iti at itake, since the ad prescribes 
1 partiirrship between the private sec- 
tor and stale and local government*. 

In a eoiutt'to-coaat television hookup, 
tin- President and a panel of gwernonv, 
mayors and business leaders from 
around the country called on business 
people to rally to the challenge uf the 




Tnka woman in Calif ornka* Silicon Vall*y li a f el rained worker. The new |ob turning 
act ealti oo the p-rtvple sector to reduce unemployment through retraining programs. 



4CL tJamg the IJ.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce' t tele via ton network, BisNet, 
President Reagan asked business peo- 
ple to jjet involved, Baying that the act 
'beseeches hu*mt**fl to do what it does 
best" 

During the two-hour television con- 
ference, panel member* took ipiestkxui 
friKTi bulimia* leaders around ihe coun- 
try on how to implement the acL 

Pennsylvania Gov, Richard Thorn- 
burgh called the Aft our moment of 
truth." He *aid, "The Wei of enthusi- 
asm is nut there to make this program 
work, and everyone I've talked with 
hii'ks forward lo assuming the respon- 
sibility." 

Cooperation between busineaa lead 
er> and lueul (jrwemmentr* is Hit- key, 
according to Indianapolis Mayor Wi:- 
litim H Hiidnnt HI: The primary dif 
ference between thia act and CETA la 
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that cities now must work more closely 
with the a tale. Historical ty* there has 
hetm a tack of cooperation between Liu- 
two/ 1 

Panelist* and ^alk-r* alike weft? upti- 
mis Lie about the act's effect on Individ- 
ual communities. t>ne panelist, James 
B. Campbell , president of Mississippi 
School Supply Company in Jackson. 
Summed it up: 

"Most jobs in the future will be in 
■■mill I and medium-nixed businesses, 
and each community known best what 
these jobs are. Each urea now has the 
flexibility to (rear its job train mjr, and 
retraining need* n.* uwti market 
and many of our institutions such m 
the area vo-tech and junior colleges, are 
already in place to help do the job." 

In CETA's eariy years. Washington 
tried to place responsibility for job 
imitritiie nod placement with I cm-si I tfuv 
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urn men is and excluded the private sec- 
tor. Then Congrti&i turned CETA mto a 
maasive public: _frilis program. Slipshod 
ao^iiiisLratkm further confounded the 
good intentions; that led to the enact- 
merit of CETA. 

I"W retrospect, CETA aymboEizes 
v. ante fill government spending. The 
program ran up a bill of J53 billion in 
nine yeart but provided either short- 
term public jobs nr training that failed 
to prepare participants for existing op- 
puriunitiei in the private sector, Preai- 
dent Reagan hag asked that funding in 
the current fiAc^il year— an CETA is 
phased out and the new law Is phased 
in — be set by Congress at a comparer 
tSvely modest $3.8 bill ton. However, the 
■.harp break with the past Ls bes* exem- 
plified not by the new act's lower cost 
but by how it will operate- 

Eaeh governor wilJ appoint a Atnte 
job training cwniinatinV councdL, At 
mat one third of the council's mem hers 
munt en me from private industry in the 
state, offtdab and state tegfcla- 
tors must make up at leant SJft percent 
of the membership, with the balance 
coming from local education agencies, 
nryftnittM] labor. nuYiioijnky-ba^jd itr 
ganizatiorifl and other groups. 



The iroveni'ir juuI lliu council will di- 
vide the state into areas where job 
training m needed. The day-to-day work 
in the service delivery areas, they 
will be called, wit] lie apunsored by pri- 
vate industry councils. 

When a wrote delivery area to desig- 
nate!, S*[C will be organized in that 



'This act is our moment 

of truth The level 

of enthusiasm is out 

there to make 

this program work/' 

—Gov, Richard Ttiamburgh 
of Pennsylvania 



area, At with the state job training co- 
'-.t ' I mating council, a PIC tnuat be 
weighted with business leaders— hut 
more so. They mu-i Imii] ~A percent of 
the seats, and the PIC chairman mast 
come from among the buainesa commu- 
nity's representatives. 
Those business representatives must 



be owners of companies chief esecu- 
tive.% or chief operating officers of pri- 
vate employer**, or other private sector 
executive* who have aubatantuil rn.Lii 
a^emenl or (xilfcy-nmfcing responsibil- 
ities! in their arganiaatkjmj- Whenever 
possible, u,t least ijO percent of the busi- 
ness representatives must be from 
email buuines*, define as firms with 
fewur than GOO employes, 

To hire staff and begin work during 
fiscal year each PIC may be given 
as much as ftKMMNin fedend fond- H- 
staff and money must be used to work 
out an agreement with local elected of- 
ficials that covers who will receivi 1 
funds- under the act. whu will run the 
program and how plan n in £ will be done 
for til* service delivery area. Such an 
agreement is a prerequisite fur addi- 
tional federal funding 

THE new act defers almost totally to 
the PIC members' knowledge of the 
labor market in their rirvn: i< permits 
use o|' -i wj.k- v-riMiy -d' prwedurus u. 
get the area's unemployed back to 
work, 

P or example, a PIC training plan may 
include job oearch aaaietaiu^ job coun- 
seling, remedial education and basic 
skills training akslh tniinine. in school 



The Job Training Partnership Act 
goes* into effect October L hut many 
of the procedures to Implement it 
are now in place. States arid eomniu 
nitit»] around ihe country 1 can be^in 
fulfilling the acfs requirements at 
once. 

Hm i* an outline of the step* that 
moat be taken and of how state and 
local chambers can eon tribute 

Each state s pernor must ap- 
point a state job traimni? c^rdinat- 
Log council a»d business leaders 
should try to see that the governor 
appointa the council by February 1 
and that Lhv governor and the coun- 
cil designate local service delivery 
areas by March I Until thrive wrens 
are desalted, Utfral action to dWl- 
op private industry council* and pub- 
lic-private partnership* cannot fcw? 

In helping the governor appoint 
die state council, chambers should 
determine who the fogirnl biiainejiH 
leaders for job training at ihe ^tate 
level nre. Suppestionti should be 
communicated to the governor and 
support gathered for nominee*. 

The council will derive its power, 
in part, from the prestige of the peo- 
ple who tme on it BeeiiUite the 
<!ouijci1's chntrnuin mu&t be from 
ouuide government, chamber* 
should push for an outstanding bus*- 



Putting the N«w 
Low to Work 



nese or chamber person to fill that Hpot. 
tjK«l chamhor and bus-inraji leaders 
should alao meet with potitiea] leaders 
to determim j the best local service de- 
li wry areas in (he atate. Once a deci- 
sion hi made about 9 particular service 
delivery area, the Higgestion should be 
comrnuntL'atjctd u> the governor and the 
fitftU? counrjiS. Thr mo no local husiness 
iind political Hupport for iin-h a pro|Kis- 
aL the better. 

Representatives fnim knsil chambers 
and other bustnitsa org am7.nl ion* 
should jfet v aether (o solidify t.h+> husi 1 
nesis community behind u Hiriirle intftte of 
iiorniiiets for 1he private industry 
council. In many service delivery areai. 
mort] than one local jfd-vernmenfc will be 
involved, UJiU'uilN Trom trfce^f jurtHdic- 
t ksTL* should Ik* enco united to apree on 
their appoinltnents to the pnvate cndufi- 
try coonril r and the jruvernur should be 
encouraged m qpprove the PICV mem- 
biodOp quickly 

Once appointed and approved, the 
private industry council should meet as 
Hui.m as pofcHihie, hin j a *taff and deveU 
op a job training program. Local elected 
officiate and the PfC mast ntfrec on the 
fmal job training plan for the area- The 



k Nca I ^overtime n t 1 « reprewen tat i v e 
rind the PIC will jointly submit the 
job training plan to the governor and 
the sfcat* job training coord inatinp 
eouncil for approval. 

Once the pkvii is app roved r the PIC 
should orjcmmEe bo begin 0|>eniTjon« 
October I . 

Ldcal chambers should wateh for 
these pitfallin: 

• Several chamlMjrn may be active 
in 4>n« service dulivery area* and to 
openvtion nmoujc them to develop a 
aingk 1 ahte of business nomlnt'ie^ {■ 
vital if the iuteresii of buifjMttf are 
to be adequately represented on 
each PIC. 

» S}w*cinliaed schooLn often ar«^ al- 
ready trajiunjr people for itpwrlffe 
jobs in a community, To avoid estab- 
lishing unnecessary training pro- 
gram*, these nchwjtft* ttdmirustrritors 
*houEd be cofifctulted about how the 
sehoota can become |airt of the I3ew 
prngTum 

• The pf over nor Is required tu 
work with the stale job training co- 
ordinating couTitril. but the council L* 
advisory and the law aligns, it ni> 
specif k »taff. Various slate nKvncie* 
may jouat for the potion of over 
seer of the program eic the state lev- 
el, emiting danger that tbn progmn 
will Iw damngtHl Or delayed in a bu- 
reaucratic skirmish. 
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cir on the job, advanced career training, 
training programs offered by the prf- 
va-te s-'L-dir u s i 1 1 j4. private faciliLie*, 
preanprenticeship programs and even 
customized training for a specific busi- 
ntae that has. made a commitment ta 
on] ploy an i nil! vidua! after the training 
period, 

Most important, 70 percent of funds 
made available to a service delivery 
ares must be spent <m training NV r * 
more than lili percent am he earmarked 
f"r ml mini. st naive costs, support ser- 
vice*, allowances and wage*. (By com- 
parison, less than 18 percent of ( ETA 
funds have been spent on actual train- 
ing.) A fill] 40 percent of eventual fed 
tfrul funding miisn lie spun I (.raining .its- 
Advantaged youths aged 10 to 21. 

All plans developed by PlCa for their 
area* must be reviewed by the gover- 
nor, but hi* can disapprove only thOM 
that d<3 not meet the bw*a require- 
hienta or the state's goals, For its part, 
th«- !4ihor fVparUm-nt in Washington 
will not meddle in the detailti of training 
programs worked out by states and 
their PIC*. 

The business COMMUNITY earned its 
extensive role under the Job Train- 
ing Partnerfc5ii]i Art rhrough a small 
program that Congress made part of 
CETA in 1976— the private sector initia- 
tive program. Five |ierwnt of CETA 
food* were set aside to develop employ- 
ment and LmiiimjT program* in the pri 
vale sector. 
CETA figures showed thai programa 

NATJON 6f BUSINESS - JANUA 



In ■ special BJiNtl 
tslaviiion broadcast, 
President R«agan 
appeals to business 
leaders to relrakn lhe 
nailon'* unemployed. 



Two who applaud the 
set ar* Assistant Labor 
Secretary Albert AnoYtssnl 
(left) and National 
Alliance of Business 
President WUflnm Kolnerg, 



funded under the private sector initia- 
tive program had a 2u percent higher 
job placement rate than the traditional 
CETA programa. They also showed 
that trainees coming out of the private 
sector programs increased their aver 
■,L\!r huark wa£?3 SI 3." ikbove what 
they were earning on their previous 
job*, compared with & no-cent increase 
fur public sector CETA gnid nates. 

Although CETA ia g&inj? «iut of exis- 
tence, many of the private sector pro- 
grata* it spawned are still in place and 
doing well, and wi]J continue under the 
new legislation, 

Ataotiji them Lr Foundry CaiJta. Inc., 
a eonipr*'ht'N*mj truinm^ pr'^mm that 
serves Milwaukee foundries. The 
foundry industry (l^ifrrnia the training 
and hires the staff, and is now hiring 
jjradu:it4'-i of tin- [mi^r^m. In I In- firM 
year, the cost j?er ^radtiate was only 
$2,700, and the new foundry employes 
started in jobs paying $7.50 to $9 an 
hour. 

Another such partnership exist* in 




Tulca* this (we between private indus- 
try- and craft unions. They collaborate 
in training unskilled workers for un- 
filled job*. To datc t the placement rate 
far -.ramee:* eompletinv pn grains in 
construction and as nursing assistant 
is 100 percent. 

Given such succe&aes, it is no sur- 
prwr- that huajmi** leaders and nrganh 
tatianA are praising the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Since the act first took 
form in congressional oomniitleeSi. the 
U-SL Chamber of Commerce has lauded 
it for "placing the leadership of train- 
ing program* and focilitieH in the hand* 
of (out I employers who know what 
skills are needed awJ what jobs an? 
available in the communities, 

The U.S. Chamber hat* urm-it h-i-ul 
and state chambers, and allied l-u^i:- 1 ^ 
orgattiaiLtioas, to take thti lead in imple- 
menting what it calk "a sensible hthJ 
workable law/' [t fwanu <iut that the 
Lav's success H wilJ depend Ob the de- 
gree to which the business community 
makes a commitment to h^derahip." O 
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I OKE THAN 25.000 American compa- 
nies—many of them small— pfr 
itftti sruocfe and services that could be 
much in demand abroad, the Commerce 
Department says, But far many rea^ 
sons,, including roadblocks raised by 
our own law*, these companies have 
been reluctant to oritur the intfinifiiion- 
hI Lrcidinu. arena 

Often firms "sire in hi tiled from ex- 
porting by their unfamiliarity with for- 
eign markets, customs- and laws," notes 
Commerce Secretary Malcolm Baldrigt*. 
'"Individually, they can't afford the 
costs and risks to develop the necessary 
ertise to penetrate those market*," 
Congress responded to ihii dilemma 
by passing the Export Trading Compa- 
ny Act of 13#2, It gives the sanction of 
federal law to companies that can pro- 
all the services many firms need to 
advantage of potential markets 
Already, a* word of the new 
law spreads, calls are coming into thp 
Commerce Department, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary Donald V, Earns haw 
Miys the calls "are from attorneys who 
want to advise client*, trade association 
executives and some businessmen. The 
word is getting around." 

When he signed the ETC bill in Goto* 
per, I 1 res Went Reagan pointed out thai 
it wrlj help create jobs— more than 
according to the Commerce De- 
partment The President <?stima ted Lhat 
it could increase U.S. exports by up lo 
511 hi 11 ion within the next thrt't- yesars. 

+ Tn the last century/' thn? President 
said, ' Yankee clippers carried Ameri- 
can products abroad and return?'! with 
exports from distant lands. Americans 
still have the know-how and the vitality 
to sail the oceans in pursuit of trade. 
We're encouraging them to do just 
that." 

Under the new taw, export trading 
c-oinpartie*; «m be mwiumJ by banks n# 
well as by private entrepreneurs. For 
the first time banks wilt be able to par- 
ticipate on a broad scale in 
trading company ven- 
tures. The law also per- 
mits firms that compete 
domestically to export 
their products jointly 
without running afnuS of 
the antitrust laws. 

Such joint efforts are 
nothing new in Japan. Ko- 
rea and most European 
c'juMrws. the major com- 
petitors of the United 
States in intern alien a I 
trade. But hanking and 
antitrust laws in America 
have limited the extent to 
which VS. firms can work 
together to export, and 
many companies have 
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Putting More Wind In 
Yankee Traders' Sails 



There was the clipper of old, and now there is 
the new Export Trading Company Act— a 
measure especially valuable for the smaller frrm. 

By Bob Gatty 



been daunted by the prospect of enter 
in£ the export market on their own. 

William H. Morrta t Jr\, adjutant sec- 
retary of Commerce for trade develop- 
ment, and Earnshaw have been criss- 
crossing the country, promoting the 
new law in speeches to business groups 
arid trade associations. Morris points 
out that many smaller firm* have shied 
away from overseas markets because 
of "the fear of the unknown." 

^Jl>W TO HSTABUHH H sales []i J [W"rk 

m% abroad, how to obtain Qnaiickig, 
how to got paid, bow to get products 
shiu|>ed— questions tike these, plus Ian- 
gujige differences, speriflj packaging 
require rnents and other barriers have 
kept many firms nwny from exporting, 
Murri> con tends. 

"The ETC Act creates a business ph- 
ut y that answers thus*' questions for 
the small and medium-sized companies, 
allowing tiw.m cu c^tiwnLrste on their 
service or product," he says, 
Rep. Don Banker (frWuh,), the prin- 
cipal sponsor of the ETC leg- 
islation in the House of Rep- 




Witn aid from MITCO, an export 
trading company, * *m«N 
Minneapolis ffcrm Lm wiling this 
wood-carving mach^n* abroad. 



reseota lives, points out that although 
major corporations have the resources 
to compete on the International scene* 
small and mid-sized compumf-s usually 
do not. He adds; 

"Marn nTour lousinesses art' nnm'i-sl 
to the domestic economy. They luck the 
vision; perhaps they just need to be en- 
couraged to pet into En tern at tonal 
trade. Our new ETC law will pruvrrlu 
that incentive* 

In Bonkers own congressional dta< 
Lricl exporting is crucial l.o the Iricat 
economy. Wheat, timber and wood 
products, fish products and seafood are 
all important export** from Washington 
slate. 

The timber industry r Bonkcr points 
out has Buffered because of the hous- 
ing slump. Pairing a domestic Lurii- 
a round, "the only way to revitalise that 
industry is through trade," he says. 

Bank participation in ETCs is seen by 
many trade experts as perhaps the 
most important result of the new taw. 

Many outstanding small export man- 
agement cornpaniea already provide 
moat of the services that will now be 
offered by KTCs, tny * Msitthew 3'. 
Lawlon president of U.S- Multitrade 
Company, of Washington, an interna- 
tional trade and invest- 
ment firm that he founded 

The major difference, 
he expkains, is that 
through the extensive in- 
volvement of financial in- 
stitutions ETCs will he 
able to offer financial wr- 
vices that export-manage- 
ment companies previous- 
ly could not provide. 

"1 would not have gone 
into this business had I 
nor fall that the Export 
Trading Company Ac! 
was coming down the 
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Thff new law will spur th* utv of Annctean products— ilk* rhli lumber bound lor 
Japan— by mnMng II easier for many companies to snler foreign rnarkela. 



pflce " Law lor says. "The real name of 
th<s £tktne divmitficalion— sur«iidin^ 
the risk— and networking, being 
pJupfrcfl mi" the key trading centers, 
The hank* understand theae fundamen- 
tals. 0 

mm*rr« ft auk involvement, ETGi 
WW mS\ have access to rkh m 
sources of capital. Thin is a major ad* 
vantage of the ETC over the existing 
export-rnana^em^n; company and a 
reu&ori why many of those companies 
will now be as$wiap)g themselves with 
financial instttu tione, Lawlor says- 

Law lof. who spent more than 10 
years in the tanking industry and also 
worked in government befure atarling 
U.S. Mukitrade, predicts the formotio-n 
of banking consortia, with smaller 
hanks war king together to provide the 
help — the capital, the contacts ami tM 
h-urvice*— that ETC* will nerd to ™typ 
I heir chpntH fully. He asks - 

"Why can't the hauka in, 4»y, Harria- 
bur£, Pa., form an export trading »tiv 



puny fi>r Harrifibitrtf-based firms that 
may need the assistance tu gut into 
porting?" 

Such a firm has already been e»lab- 
litdit'd in the upper Midwest thrtJUj^h 
the merger of MITCO International, a 
trade promotion firm formed by the 
two major bujsiiaw organizations in 
Minnesota, und an export-management 
eninpany, MANTRA, Inc., wbinh wns 
started about eight yearn ago. 

The new company, M1TC0 Interna- 
tional, lnc„ provides four major kinds 
of services to clients in the region: find- 
ing markets in the United State.* for 
importers; marketing product* abroad; 
helping firm- oh La m fierce i?ontraclfl, 
like contracts for the design and iron 
atructkifi of sewage treatment plants or 
tlanw abroad: and helping client* with 
counter-trade arrangements, under 
wtoch U.S. firms receive payment 
abroad in tu erehatidi.tr rather than 
cash. 

(Counter-trade ha* Iwconw merean- 
Injly important an exporters have 
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Hep. Don Bonder {D Wain.) win 
sponsor at th* Export Trading Act. 
£ * jjor i s arc crucial to hi* dlslrkrl. 

found that they often must accept huch 
barter payment* when dealing with 
Third World countries or the Peopled 
Republic of China.) 

How will the LTr law change M 3T- 
I CG*s operations! Char lea S, 
Blethcn, vice president for product 
marketing, says the ma jar difference 
will probably b* increased hank partici- 
pation* 

"Bank holding companies have been 
our major investors, but this ha* been 
rustrtcled," be notes. "Fsnw they can 
participate more extensively if they 
wish." B let hen thinks that the hank* 
will "he scrumblhijj to gut involved," 

B (el hen believes the potential for 
new ETCs is "tremendous." He notes 
that in Minnesota only about Ifltitt of 
the u,£*ftO manufacturing' companies 
have ever exported their products and 
only about 400 do no routinely. If only 
10 percent of the rest have products 
that could be exported — Blether sayt 
that'* ft conservative estimate — then in 
Minnesota almte there » a vast market 
for ETC*. 

The average export-management 
company serves five clients , Blethen 
saya. "On that basis, you have an imme 
diate need in Minnesota fnr another KM) 
trading companies "' 

Although the ETC law ii geared to 
he I [j inn .smaller firms enu-r Ulm export 
arena 1 numerous Jarj^e companies have 
already estabJiHhod their own m-hoime 
export trading companies and taken on 
the product tines of other m ami fa c tor- 
*^ts. The new la* provides assurance 
that such activities will not run afoul of 
tJ.S rniti trust laws 

General Electric established iu trad- 
injj company earlier this year after 
evaluating market opportuniLiej* and 
the fimi'fi already esiLabl^htni trading 
neiwurk. Aeeordin^ in George J. Statlv 
aki?* r pre>idt-iU of tin- UE Trading Com- 
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How the ETC Act Can Help 



Hi jw do you t&ke advantage of the 
Export Trading Company Act of 

The Department of Commerce in 
planning a series of seminars across 
the natiun, beginning Uiii month, to 
give business** the answer to that 
question. The seminars will be timed 
to coincide with the develop rnent of 
regulation* that will outline the pro- 
■!'*.■ i j Li rvrs fj>r titdbli-Hhirii' export trad- 
ing companies^ uc cording to William 
H. Munis, Jr., asatitaiit secretary of 
(knnraerre for imde development 

Under the tsw r any organization 
seeking to engage m export trade 
an obtain from the Commerce De- 
partment — with the concurrence of 
the Justice Department — a certifi- 
cate of review, The certificate will 
jttate that specified activities by an 
exporter da not violate the antitrust 
laws, thus £rvmg the exporter great- 
er assurance than before that It will 
not be subject to antitrust attack. 

The certificate must be issued un 
less the export-united activities will 
Mubfitantially lessen competition or 
restrain trade in the United State* or 
restrain the export trade of an 
American competitor. The certificate 
can be denied if the activities! will 
unreasonably enhance* stabilize or 
depress prices in the United Statea, 
or amount to an unfair method of 
competition, or can reasonably be 
expected to result in tins ante or re- 
sale of exported goods or services in 
this coonfry. 

A certificate protect* the expert* 
er T a certified conduct from criminal 
and civit antitrust suits under both 
federal and state laws, with two ex* 
captions, 

« Persons injured by the certified 
conduct may rue for injunctive rehef 
and actual damage* for Eolation of 
antitrust standards^ 

■ The Justice Department may on- 
Join certified conduct that threatens 
ctear and irreparable harm to the na- 
sJoiial tntaraarL 

Before the Commerce Department 
can accept applications for certifi- 
cates of review, it must reach agree- 
ment with the Justice Department 



that but work on the regulations 
was expected to be completed by the 
first of the year. 

The certification procedure wfl! 
take effect 90 days after the regula- 
tions are issued. Commerce may is- 
sue guidelines, with the concurrence 
of Justice, to help exporters under 



stand the certification standards. 

Moms promts that regulations 
and application blanks will be writ- 
ten "ui common busmen pariance" 
so that they can be" easily under- 
stood. 

Meanwhile, the International 
Trade Administration at the Com- 
merce Department has established a 
clearinghouse for U£. suppliers and 
export trading companies. This iter 
vice, Morris says, wili help suppliers 
get In touch wrtb newly formed 
ETCs. Similarly, ETCs may want to 
use the program to identify possible 
clients. 

There is a S25 regHtratien fee for 
thtf clearinghouse. 

Information from the registration 
form wiD be entered into a computer 
in Washington. For an additional 
$25. pi (up 55 jh.t ntknie, compuniea i"in 
receive Information about the other 
Finns that have signed up. 

Seminan will be held on the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Jan. 13— New York 

Jan. 17— Seattle 

Jan + 18— Portiand, Ore. 

Jan, IB — S-an Francisco 

Jan, 20— Los Angeles and Miami 

Jan, 25— St Louis and Greens - 
boro, N.C. 

Jan. 26— Kansas City and Nash- 
ville 

Jan. 27 — Chicago and Atlanta 
fleb. 1— Denver 

Feb, 2— Dallas and Mobile, Ala. 
Feb. S— Houston and Mew Or- 

Feb. ^—Boston 

Feb.!K-Jbch£aw.N.Y. 

Feb. 10— Detroit 

Feb. 15— Minium jKalt« 

Feb, 13 — Indianapolis 

Fek 17— Cincinnati 

Feb. 24— Cleveland 

Feb. 24— Pittsburgh 

Feb. ^Philadelphia 

Seminars will be conducted by 
Commerce Department district of- 
fio- pt ftwmnel 

In tale November, the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce held a major cor* 
Ference in Washington to examine 
the new law and the proposed regu- 
lations* "The Chandler worked hard 
for four years to get this law 
through," says Gregory Mignano, 
director of public affairs in the 
Chamber's International division, 
"and we intend to use all of the com- 
munication resources at our disposal 
to gel the message of this new op- 
portunity across to American busi- 
nesses — small, medium and large,' 1 
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pany, the firm decided to offer ane-stop 
export services ran ping Emm market 
identification, sales and distribution 
through financing, The new organ fea- 
tiojL serves both GK and uutdide clients. 

Like GE r Searti, Uoebuck nnd E.Vjmpn- 
ny has been o| crating wrirldwade for 
many years. Since Si»ars makes export 
sales to SO countries and buys from 
more than suppliers, the firm de- 
cided tu put rLS network at muliiifnchir- 
en? under one exporting umbrella. Gra- 
ver A. DuUone, vice president for 
administration of Sears World Trade 
Company, says that among the firm's 
intcrnntiomil &trategieti ( it is. sell in c; 
ti*rhnolotfy ft rid management 5»emees 
in Japan. South America and AustmLia. 

The Motors Trading Company- a sub- 
sidiary of General Motors, ta en^nifed 
primarily in counter-irsde, iiccordinK to 
its president, David H. HilL Although 
the firm prefers selling for cash, Hill 
notes that many countries are ahnrt of 
hiird currency. 

Evan A. WerfSr^, vice president for 
finance of the French Oil Mill Machin- 
ery C-ompsny; of Piqua, Ohio, apjue* 
that counter-trude ih a rruLjiir urtra in 
which ETCs ran be helpful and says its 
prevalence is one reason his firm is d0e> 
siderinif involvement with a i^ualifieil 
KTC. However, Werliii^ doe.s not l*e- 
lieve that the new law will really- hi Op 
small and mid-si y^d firms to compete 
wsth foreign ct^mptimcs that can Differ 
goverttmenl-suhsidixerJ financing to 
prospective custnm^re. 

THE LAW REQUIRES the L luK]nirt 
IiTifMJrt linuk Uj i^niMihli a ^uunin- 
tee for loans to ETCs, but Weriin^ sstys 
that this doesn't necessarily mean Lhsit 
finw if i rig will be offered at rateH con* 
petitive with those offered by other 
countries. 

Until such fimmcinic is avntlable, 
Vri*r\mg prvdjeta, the ETC law will help 
only those firms that da not need j^ov- 
ernment-wssisted financing to sell their 
pnxluiita kI^phiI. 

Proponents uf the KTC Saw recognize 
T.h:it it is not a panacea— that it will nm 
sulve, by itself, all of the problemR that 
have helped create America r H mi j rrhan- 
di^' trm it- Mk'M (For rJn- first eiichl 
months of 10S2, that deficit w^as run^ 
ning at an annual rate of S£7.2 billkin.) 
But, they any. it will help. 
Commerce Secretary Haldnj^e notes 
that export trading companies are a 
"major E.00I" of America's competiUim 
in world markets und one reason why 
the U.S. market share hns declined 
*.ince l!iTD fr^rn l"> tu VJ. pi-n-ent 

fliijrtr^** Baldrip 1 sn> : . "A menu in 
hands are untied. Our companies can 
i»TOp « t« on the same bnals- Exports 
create jobs and export companies i^eu- 
erate exports. These firms will produce 
major benefits fur workers, com muni' 
ties und the <m lire country." □ 
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WHAT GROWS IN 



MINERAL INDUSTRIES. 



In 198 L Gabon pro- 
duced L6 million Ions of 
niriiKianesc:. makiiKj this 
small African nation the 
world's 3rd larcjesl 
pre k J ik lt of manganese. 

In the same \vti\ t CmIkim 
produced L 100 Ions i if 

uranium ore. making 
Uu country Hit worlds 
Gth laujcsl producei 
ofuramum. 



Then I here arc the min- 
erals sliii lo Jh' mined l.lk* 
the fkiuuia iron oil tic 
jMivilN nt ?j|0 milium Louv 

And Die [ mill lort ton 
liriiilu ik }Kisiis til DnuMki 

And the tak deposits in 
the fl'endeTchibautia 



reckon. 

What 
The nun 



i CM American 

Sin It Mittul 



LIS Sleek Lockheed. All tiavc 
discovered the opportunities 
ol this mineral -rich country. 

( i 4 i|M7ru'M: Embassy 
Attention Mr David S Ktnij 
2Xm 20th hired ImthwcM 
Wa^hittqtoa D.C. 20009 




"We've got a lot of welcome extras 
for business travelers at our House. 



— Clifford T Wright C-ll-A.. General Manager 





"As j basin-ess traveler, you'll Il-^I rifthi jt name -il out I lnu*c Our 
Executive Service Program often* you a hosi of very welcome extras 
I hat begin with quirk check - m and check-out in our beautiful marbled 
lobby. Luxuriously appointed gw«Ffc rooms offer you executive -level 
amenilie .uk! inanv miki^e uui tiuu Cvm-Mate EJdHlic* 

"We take pnde in provad ing everything you need in ait atrnn*phvr£ 
afqutrtetepnce^ndoLd-woridcharm Gourmet dining, darwln^and 
entcrLainmeal. 

"Far intcirmdtion on ESP, wrileour Direclor oiSa]e&, Kathv draft! , 
or call (212) 755-4000 I know you 11 be glad you did.' 



UmrvRton Avenue bcMvven 4#tri jnd 491*1 Slreer* r 
New Vfirk. New Vnfk 11*317 



he Can t Hear 
Because you Didn't Listen To The 
facts about rubella. 



His mother was pregnant 
when she got rubella (German 
tneasles), By then, it was too 
la te. Her chances of having a nor- 
mal child decreased 25 percent. 
And she lost, 

Deafces&isjusu ; i 
deformities that rubella am cause 
in children bom of mothers who 
get rubella just before or dit ring 
pregnancy. The risk of stillbirth is 
greater. 

Ifyou listen today, you may 
never liave to deaJ with this 
problem. 

Rubella is a common* highly 
amtagzuus* viral disease that 
occurs mainly in winter and 
spring. The usual symptoms are 
mild dkcomfortp a alight fever for 
,s day. nnd a rash on the face and 
neck that lasts for a day or two. 

The best protection against 
rubella is by immunisation with a 
vaccine, which confers L 
lasting, probably life-time immun- 
ity. Health authorities recom- 
mend immunization for alt healthy 



espedaflv young wi men, who have 
not had the disease, hhrwever, the 



children and for teens and adults, 
iDy 

m 

vaccine should not be given to 
pregnant women or those who 
may become pregnant within three 
months since it could cause the 
same birth defects as the disease. 

If you have had rubella, you 
are probably immune for life— 
but why take a chance? Ask your 
doct or or dmic for the simple 
rubella immunity test. You'll feel 
secure if you are immune, If 
you Ye wk t your doctor can advise 
what to do. 

For once in your life, 
listen . . . aj id y ■ <ur dtiM wiJJ have a 
better chance of listening for We, 

In the interest of promoting 
better health, Abbott Laborator- 
ies has prepared a speck! 
brochure about rubella* For 
your free co 
the in! 

and send this coupon 



along with a self -addres-sed. long 
business envelope with 2Cte post- 
age to: 



KuUrllfl K.rniihi. i 

iT3fl M Stmt Suiic 308 
Wwhliq^Dft. IXC. 2UCUI« 




HBilthCar« Worldwide 




Quality people produce quality work. 




The bank worth knowing, 

Wanh«T FT* ftw™ ?»Twrai 



COUNTERFEIT! Nti of IL8. CUmn- 
1 ty is on the rise The loss to 
the public ban been increasing for 
tin? past four years and according 
^' John IL Simpson, director of Lhe 
Secret Service, "*there ia no reason 
to believe that the upward trend of 
^unterfeitine; wiJ! be reversed in 
the foreseeable future." 

Simpson r s apency, part of the 
Treajs u ry [pepartrnenL .'- 
18,000 reports of ami iter frit cur- 
rency :ti fiscal year 1381, smd ihe 
tola I reached riion 1 Hum ^ijjrfm in 
fiscal year 1982. 

Mure than 4fi8 million in bogus 
notes is known tm have been manu- 
factured to flacal year 1381. but 
most of it never got into circula- 
tion. 'TouritrrftriterK passed 

■■^\ notes with ft face amount 

of $6.1) million, an increase of 25 
percent in face amount from the 
previous fiscal yeur h H says Joseph 
ft. Coppola, special agent in charge 
of ihe Secret trace's counterfeit 
division. "Fortunately, we were 
able to seize 1.4 million notes with 
a face amount of about fcjl.ti mil- 
lion before they were passed.' 1 

No part of the million loss 
wan Lix-deduetible 

"Merchants are the 
first line of defense 
against counlerfeitera," 
Coppola says. "They are 
the ones to whom most 
counterfeit notes are 
passed initially and cite 
ones who usually suffer 
financial loss because no 
one can reimburse a 
merchant for a bail nolo. 
Unfortunately, they are 
not always the ones who 
spot them finrt." 

Many times bunk cash- 
iers spot phony bills 
while counting money. A 
bank calls the nearest of 
the 652 Secret Service 
field offices, and a spe- 
cial a pent — one of ap- 
proximately 1,100 who 
work "i; i^mrkTrrl'nUNU 
cane*— is dispatched im- 
mediately, The agent examine* the bill* 
gives a receipt to the bank, starts a 
local in ventilation and inform* Die 
Wnshintfton hfndciuiirleri. 

'Hie agent's report is compared with 
information from previous, raws to nee 
whether d pattern Can be established. 
The phony hilTs denomination, serial 
number, type of paper, watermark, ink 
and quality of engraving all have sig- 

fiificwca . 
The Secret Service bus its own labo- 




Funny Money 
Is No 
Laughing 
Matter 

Counterfeiting, that 
perennial headache for 
business, is rising, 

By C V Glin&s 




Secret Service agent Bruce Pegano use* ■ mass tpeclromettr tied into 
i computer us he measures the percentage of real geld in a take coin, 



ratory where the latest counterfeiting 
methods are studied and detection 
countermeasures are prepared. The lab 
baa assembled "profile*" of different 
printing papers; of tun, after a counter- 
feit hill is given to the lab for aim lysis, 
the Secret Service can brace the paper 
to ilJt manufacturer and even pinpoint 
who sold it to the counterfeiter 

Like wine , tlie lab has been analysing 
how [itioiut opy machine* deposit layers 
of loner on paper and developing pro- 



files of the many different type? of 
copying machine*. It has proved 
more difficult to develop profiles of 
ink a, but the lab is still trying. 

The Secret Service has a small 
print shop that the counterfeit divi- 
sion uses to print its own phony 
billa. The print shop to equipped 
with printing equipment seized in 
raids, ranijing from a simple offset 
press to a very advanced electronic 
transmission duplicator seized in 
the basement of a well-to-do buni- 
04!.4Pmsin. The presses are used in 
training agents before they ore 
*ent into the field 

Most phony money does not cir- 
culate Jong before it is discovered. 
Rarely doe* a bank pass along a 
counterfeit note, and the iWivicUnii 
rate for persons accused of coum 
terfeii.rng U an impress^' !JU per- 
cent. 

"One reason the Secret Service 
baa such a high success rate in eon- 
trolling counter feilmg," Coppola 
says, is because we pursue any 
counterfeiting operation that 
come? to our attention > no maLter 
how small and we never give up 
the chase. Our prompt follow-up Lo 
the dirtcovery of the first Ple^al hill 
to the major ingreditxii m 
our success rate," 

Rut there are new 
trer id* that worry the Se- 
cret Service. ' We are 
finding that today's 
rfiLihti>rfei« rnonoy b. f re- 
quently following the 
drutf trade/' Coppola 
say#. "In the drug eub- 
cullure. counterfeit bills 
arc often used to pay for 
drtitfs. Tlie lartfeKt num- 
berfl of bo|rus hi.lls are 
passed at drug entry 
point* and in high cfimfl 
cities like Miami. Im* 
An^e)e«und Ne* York " 
C-oppola ndds that "an 
enforcement problem for 
tut at that atmul 20 per- 
cent of the counterfeit 
r Mites passed on to the 
public were manufac- 
tcred mitiside the United Slates. We 
AU]pprewd or put out of businesE B3 
counterfeiting plants in the United 
Stat** in the fiMiiJ year, but ovi-r 
it million in counterfeit notes wsis 
brought in from overseas," 

Colombia is the principal foreign 
Aource of counterfeit T:.S. currency 
Several years agu r a Secret Service task 
force helped Colombian authorities 
close down some lar^e u|j^ratioiLS. An 
other nven^-fut source is llajy. but moil 
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□ting Secret Service pre*t*t, agenta flke Pagano anticipate cou nterl efcter* 
method* bf pnntmg phony money and tooe afcamps— plus UieJr own butineu eardi. 



of those notes slay in Europe, Such 
cairaft ar<« monitored by the Secret Ser* 
vice's Paris office. 

''Counterfeiters in Europe, Africa 
ati 1 1 the Middle East rely un the igno- 
rance of foreign to □ rats to pass their 
phony bilk," Coppola says. "We have 
found that U,S. bilk are produced in 
on* country unci transported to another 
before being passed. The relaxation af 
travel and shipping reflations in the 
Common Market countriw hai helped 
their schemes." 

Although foreign counterfeiter* 
i ean H t be actively sought or prose 
cuted by American authorities outside 
U.S. borders. Secret Service agents fre- 
quently advice foreign ccmntrirn in 
their pursuit of counterfeiters arid tes- 
tify a* expert witnesses when counter- 
feiters are brought to trial overseas. 

Few if any countries officially con- 
done reproduction of their own eurTen- 
dea or those of other countries, and 
paniahment can be aeverv In Prance, 
fur example, life imprisonment can W. 
imposed for tht> manufacture, posses- 
sion or pacing of phony money. Prison 
term* in other European countries 
range from two to six years, compared 
with up to IS yeans hi the United States. 

In the past, counter ft' tier* concen- 
trated on making begun fives, tens and 
twenties "Today, since fifties and hun- 
dreds are more casualty accepted by 
the public, more and mure of them are 
being manufactured," fay* Bruce L. 
Paganu, a Secret Service counterfeit 
.^pecia list- 
Counterfeiting of coins in America 
antedates the counterfeiting of paper 
money— coins were copied toon aft*r 
they were first minted in the American 
colonies in the mid-1 GOOs. But very little 
counterfeiting of cotm ia done thene 
days, Pagano sa>-M T except to defraud 
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collectors, Last year, only about ffp.Wjw 
in had coins was passed to the public: 
another £1,500 was seized before it 
circu Luted. 

However, vending machine*, video 
games and sJot machines present a con- 
tinuing temptation to some, Jn Provi- 
dence. R.I., a gas station attendant no- 
ticed coils of copper in lhe back of a 
station wagon. Holea the size of a quar- 



ter were punched in a few of the 
The attendant called the Secret Service, 
giving ii description of Lhe vehicle and 
the license number, The suspects 
turned out lo he o|»ertttjng a larger mo- 
tor-driven metal preiwi, into whteh they 
ft-(i the rull.H i>f copper. Amenta seized 
fi.400 quarler-HEzed slugs. 

US, postage stamp* are only rarely 
counterfeited, but food h Lamps are be- 
ing printed illegally at an increasing 
rate. Almost 10 p 00i> of the phony cou- 
pons were found in circulation in I'JSl 
and more than 15,000 were seised by 
the Secret Sen-fee before being passea* 
Large numbers of counterfeit food 
stamps have been found in Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco and San Juan. Puer- 
to Rico. 

Most counterfeiters end up in prison, 
but thfi Secret Service recently closed 
an operation being conducted inside 
one. 

After businessmen ira Charlottesville, 
Va., reported that counterfeit SUM) bills 
were being passed to them, two local 
residents were arrested ami charged 
with the possession of S30.<j<K> in fake 
hundreds?. The bills had been made by 
photographing genu int.- currency and 
then etching the image onto printing 
plates. 

The printing waa being done in the 
print *hop at thti Virginia M«t*» peni M\- 
tiarv in Richmond. □ 



Genuine 



Counterfeit 




Genuine plate *t 
makes clear lines. 




Counterfeit plate 
make* broken Woes. 



If a Bill Looks Bogus 



# • * 



If what aujwarw to be a counter 
fell hill comes into your hands, the 
Secret Service advises that you fol- 
low thesr stops: 

• Compare the suspect bill with 
one known to be genuine. If differ- 
ences can be noted with the naked 
eye or the paper forte unusuai. the 
bill is jjrobablv counterfeit 

* Do not return the suspect bill to 
thr person who passed it 

• Delay the person who passed 
the bflL if possible. 

* Telephone the police or the Se- 
cret Service. 



• Not** the physical app^i rimer of 
tht- [K-nstiN who pa**ed thr hill and 
the nuikr and license number of any 
vehicle involved. 

• Writ-- your initial* and the date 
on the bill. 

• Handle the bill as little an poasv 
h|r tn preserve any Intent finger- 
prints, 

■ Mace the- bill in a protective cov- 
er like an envelope, 

• Surrender the hill only t" the 
police or tin 1 Secret Service. Under 
no circumstances should a counter- 
feit bjll be kept aa a souvenir, 
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Here's What's Cooking 
On Gas Price Controls 



W tLL !$83 l>e the year when Con- 
gTess votes En end hid fa ivr.i nry 
uf federal priee controls on natural 
(tab? The nuluFEi] pus industry and 
many Q MnmercJm l gas consumers wish 
they knew. 

ContfttidH wrestled with the issue 
when it passed the Natural Gas Policy 
Ad rif That taw established more 
t&tii categoric* of gas, witii produc- 
tion from each cnt43Kory r unjust i.o dif* 
fcrent price control*. "You mij^ht think 
nf lf|P N'lM'A lis Li khnj nf jdaiUlvd L'ha- 
ok," says Richard C. Perry, director of 
hydrocarbons supply planning for 
Union Carbide Corporation* which buys 
about $7(KI mil J ion worth of gas annual- 
ly for use as fuel and as feedstock in 
maim far Luring a variety of ohm Wis. 

NGPA cmer^i-d only after an intent? 
fight on Capitol Hil] T and it was sup- 
posed to dwpoftft of the issue perma- 
nently, It is not surprising thit many 
law ranker* dread the thought of re* 
opening the price-control question only 
five years, later- 

By pussm^ NUr'A, ftmjrress decided 

lij ^r;idu:ilK -L! u I in pnn- >l 

newly discovered natural gsin at the 
weltiiead— thai in, in ihe Field where it 
is produce). In broad outline, the law 
csUa; to complete decontrol by 1B66 of 
the price of "new |jas rP produced from 
welln drilled Mow o P flOO feet— about 4ti 
pern* nl nf the nation 'k supply. Tn the 
second plia^e, a small udditional per- 
centage — new tfaH produced from I hal- 
lo we r we] [a— will lie decontrolled by 
1987 H In both cases,, the President will 
hnve the authority to extend controls 
for IK nioinhn, at his discretion. 

Even fetef 1967 t however, between 
in urn I "H» fHTi-erit of l ! .S P natural tfa£— 
"uUl «ari." di^ovrred before }vn* will 
remain tinder controls until such wells 
have been exhausted Numerous indus- 
try groups w.m! .Mjeft pri^f.' ranir^ts lih 

-ii fruit, n|i| UM:- [>\ 11 fi\r <J d^w 

Roughly To percent of all riaiunil Ka- 
is Died by business Mikity commercial 
consumers say they woulo lie willing to 
nay slightly mure tu secure reliable 
supplies and stable prices over the lon# 
u-rm rather than contend my longer 
widi i he nhivrtaiini*^ and mi-iumie* 
crated by NGPA. 

ConKTOta is widely expected to do 
hoi rir thing on the ^a*. isrul- this- yettr* 
but it remains highly questionable 
whether it will vote for full decontrol, 
IJerfainly p the nil -mm: support of Pre*^ 
dent fteajrau would be required for the 
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Complete decontrol could end 
the "planned chaos." If it is voted, 
the vote is likely this year 



By Tony Veiocci 

passage of fiueh k j Ration. "Without 
hth complete b&ckinjr, any chance for 
total decontrol is virtu idly nonexis- 
tent, 1 ' saya an Exxon executive, 

President Reagan promised during 
Iiih 1US0 eannpai|fn to inipport decontrol 
of all domestic gas prices Many indus- 
tr> r **ecutjvefl. believe that he Htands by 
hiF plexJ^c. 

But a source close to the fVesident 
denm not believe he wilt push v«ry hanl, 
if at all r for full decoiitrol in 1983. 



"Thi : r^ nrr ■-<iiijni i-eurmrnii: ri»a<ntin fur 
lifting ceili rij^n on natural gift iirices-/' 
the source aays, +t but there an. 1 also 
|Hjliln"ii r^Jilie- M^i !n lr-- VJ^-l v?' l >i 
dcntkl cafflpai^n, which. wOl begin tak- 
ing shape very Boon." 

tai^r, y*'!ir Km-r^v 1 Apartment offi- 
cialR periodically spread the word that 
11 an administration mittative" wm irn- 
mtnt-nt. But. instead, Lax and budget 
bmUtei dominated Washington f * agen- 
da, and no adminifltration-iiupportJ?d 
IdtgilatiDn was ever introduced. 

Meat induKtry executives rule out 
anv vote for decontrol in 1984. because 



Anatomy of a Natural Gas Well 
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that is an election year. In 19B5, the 
NGPA decontrol schedule will have al- 
most ran its course anyway. So, they 
figure, if the administration arvd Coiv 
pruoH are. ever to come to terms on full 
decontrol 1983 is the year. 

! AVY FACTORS could influence how 
Washington treats the natural 
g&& issue in the weeks ahead, but two 
stand oul One is the weather. If the 
winter is especially harsh, residential 
gas consumers will be hit with :t double 
wham my — they will consume mure gas, 
and because phased decontrol is si- 
ready under way, they will pay 
more for every cubic foot of g&& 
they -use. The result will be gas 
hills much higher than those of 
the last few winters, If thai hap- 
pens, it wftt be extremely diffi- 
cult to persuade Con press to 
pass decontrol legislation. 

Thr« other factor is the federal 
deficit Some industry analysts 
believe that the administration 
and Congress may view decon- 
trol, coupled with a windfall 
profits tax, as a tempting reve- 
nue source. 

Some industry officials per- 
ceive the President's decision to 
support a gasoline tax increase 
as a sign that he would agree to 
a windfall profits tax. But the 
source close to the President 
says there is m way he would 
accept one. 

In the major ^as-producing states- 
Oklahoma,. Texas, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas produce roughly 80 percent of 
total U.S. supply — etna Lion*, on the gas 
issue run high, especially against a 
windfall profit* tax. 

A few members of Congress from 
gas-producing states are likely to press 
decontrol legislation this year even if 
the White Houjm? never lells the Energy 
Department to Lake its draft bill off the 
shelf and send it to Capita] Hill 

For example. Rep. Phil Gramm <[>- 
Tex.), a member of the House Energy 
and Commerce Committee, expects to 
introduce a bill that would remove all 
price controls on natural gas — old and 
new— by & certain date, probably the 
beginning of 198Tl 

However, even Gramm 'a bill would 
make a how b the direction of price 
controls by imposing a three-year price 
ceiling on all gab sold under contracts 
signed before passage of the bill. Such 
a ceiling would moderate the price 
a hock that might accompany the simul- 
taneous lifting of all controls. 

For other members of Congress, the 
question will not be how to ease the 
impact of decontrol hut how to heap 
more controls an the industry, perhaps 
by extending the NGPA decontrol 
schedule. 

Sen Nam-y K ri-vselmurn iR-Knns i 



plans to introduce legislation that 
would freeze wellhead prices at their 
Oet 1, level and extend the NOP A 
dim-table by two years. Only gas pro- 
duced from deep wells (below 15,000 
feet) drilled after October 1 would toe 
exempted. 

The senntor'si objective: to insulate 
residential consumers from rising 
prices as much as possible. "It is uncon- 
scionabte to albw prices to increase, as 
they are now. when you've got a sur- 
plus of a commodity/' she say a. 

According to the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, there is n surplus of about 1.5 




Natural gas tfoet more than heal boiJnevses and 
homes, it Is nlso a fredstock for product* like 
these ullulose acetate rubers used In clothing. 

trillion cubic feet of gas in the United 
States, fit takes about 83,000 cubic feel 
annually to heat an average home.) 
Natural ga* consumption in the United 
States has been declining for the past 
five years— particularly in Industrial 
markets— because of rising prices and, 
more recently, the weak economy. 

Much of the gas industry, like many 
industrial consumers, argues that the 
unusual behavior of gas markets — ris- 
ing prices in a linn? of abundant sup- 
plies arid declining demand — has been 
reused by the government price con- 
trols Sen. Ka»sebaum wants to extend. 

Some purchasers with contracts for 
old gas at low prices have been willing 
to pay exceptionally high price* for as- 
sured supplies of m-w gas. Kven paying 
chose high prices* the average price 
that they pay for utl of the gas they 
use — old and new—tfl still relatively 
low. But by bidding up prices in this 
fashion, such gas purchase rs have uninr 
tentionafly made life more difficult— 
and expensive — for buyers whu depend 
on new gas. 

Such price distortions are helping to 
drive up the cost of gas in some areas 
so much that fuel oil is becoming in- 
creasingly attractive to industrial us- 
ers. More and more are switching from 
gas to oil r leaving gas distributors with 
eaceas capacity and fewer customers to 
whom they can pass along operating 



expenses, That is largely why many 
residential consumers are feeling the 
pinch hi tru-jr monthly ga.s hi I In. despite 
the surplus nationwide. 

Even though full decontrol of gas 
price* would liiid sHjfh distortions, its 
short-term effect almost t certainly 
would be to increase residential gas 
price* even further, perhaps by 25 per- 
cent. The prospect of such increases 
spurs consumer groups to oppose full 
decontrol and press for an extension of 
the NGPA controls. 

Observer Jack E. Earnest, senior vice 
president and general counsel of Texas 
Btfftarn Corporation, a gas pro- 
duction and distribution firm; 
"They are better organized than 
ever before, more vocal and re^ 
resent a significant new player 
ji any future legislative effort." 

Hie* pressure for now or ex- 
tended controls may be greatest 
late next year, on the eve of the 
presidential election. Every- 
thing depends on whether a 
sharp increase, or "fly-up." in 
gas prices is likely on Jan. L 
l9ftS, when many controls will 
be lifted under the present 
NGPA schedule. 

I f the average price of gas in 
the United State* (It it now 
about $3 per thousand cubic 
feet! is close tc the world mar 
ket price of oil. «n a HTl'-eujiiv 
alent basis, no "fly-up" is tikejy 
to occur 

If, on the other hand, the gas price is 
far below the oil price, a rapid rise in 
the gas price cjui be expected when con- 
trols are removed. Candidate* all over 
the country' will lie decrying the immi- 
nent pnee increase, and Congress, fear- 
ful of the consequences of decontrol, 
may well vote to extend the NGPA 
schedule. 
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' HEN CKKStmiSTT REAGAN lifted 
control*! on oil prices in lttBL 
many prophets of doom and gloom 
warned that the consequences would be 
disastrous. But, instead, oil decontrol 
led trj an eventual reduction in the 
price* of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts. a decline in oil imports and in- 
creased domestic exploration and devel- 
opment 

No one knows for sure whether simi- 
lar benefits would flow from full decon- 
trol of gas prices. "Then 4 a re so runny 
dirtSiirtifiiiP iti I in- g;i> marked now r.hai 
it would bo impossible to predict Lite 
results." says a Capitol Hill energy au- 
thority, 

What all sides generally agree on is 
that Congress will face one of its most 
formidable challenges in dealing with 
the economic and social complexities of 
natural gas— if it chooses to lake up 
the issue this year. And even that first 
step remains, uncertain. □ 



How To Spot Hidden Threats 
To Your Business 



Failing to recognize trouble early enough 
can mean failure for a company. 

By Abraham E. Getzler 




Failure often catcher busi- 
nesses by surprise. As they 
slide closer to bankruptcy, they 
don't know how much money they 
are beting or why they lire losing it or 
where the losses are coming from 

T have observed iia hundreds of raise*; 
that what separates the survivors from 
the failures ta the ability to recognize 
trouble t*arly and do w« thing 10 elimi- 

Tlatt it. 

Tuo many businesses %o on doin^ 
tiling* in a certain way because they 
have ulwuys done them that way and 
have been successful in the past In 
per]ieE.uatinK itself, the ayalvm de- 
Niruys ItAetf- 

Urt'a 8 Eiko the example of XV/, a 
manufacturer uf torque rods and atiU^ 
mobile dieseJ pinion* XYZ mi* always 
divided overhead cont* equally between 

As; a ah am K, (tKTZLKH ix pnstdrnt of 
A t\ tk trier d' Cow party. New York, 
Wit rhj.pt' tti f ■ ft. t w ntiu lUt tpft-iat t* t n$ 
in hiixitff'jifi fiirmtnmmts. 



its two basic products, not recogumnff 
that the diesel p is tons — because they 
an? more complex— are actually talcing 
two thirds of office, factory und show- 
room s[iace tind two thirds of the time 
of management and employes. Ten 
clerks an* assi]{m»d to diesel pistons 
and two to torque rods. But XYZ 
charges the same amount for overhead 
to both product 

When XYZ first went into bunijiess, 
ttti year* ago, aoplitfticated cast alloca- 
tiuii may linvt beru unneceaAary JSnth 
torn Lit- mi Is nnij dk-ael pwton* were 
good, steady, predictable sellers. But 
murr and more motorists have htmi 
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turn in to diesel engines, and 
salt's, of the die&el pistoiw have 
skyrocketed That is good news, 
but the overhead CdAte of the die- 
sel pistons are goin£ through th+> roof 
compared with the mom modest re- 
quirement* of the torque rod> 

If XYZ continues to misapply 
crwta Mislead of analyzing them 
and MaUiiK them U* wlmi in really gu- 
iiitf on, it in headed for serious trouble, 
because it is uriderpricin^ - its dieseJ pis- 
tons and overprkin^ ita tnrqu* rods. 

Similarly, management often breeds 
unpleasant surprises for itself by fail- 
ing to react quickly and decisively when 
Lht? cumputitiotj comet out with a but lor 
product st a bwer price M arm peine nt 
hesitates to mark down tti own obso- 
lete product bemuse th»t would do 
damage lo the lml a nee sheet. And yet it 
often ei more economical to lake a 
quick write-off loss than to maintain an 
inventory for yoitt— particularly in an 
era of tugh interest rates, 
A key <■* avoiding unpleasant Mir 
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Exports, Imports, 
Jobs and Finance 
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The monrf rty int&rnattonGi Business 
/tevtew Will keep you afer t to Wash- 
jngfoTr-baseo developments in in- 
ternational business 

Eoch Issue contains analyses of 
trade and legislative develop- 
ments fcmportani io your organiza- 
tion A "Special Report" section as- 
sesses an emerging International 
business problem, and ~Washing- 
ton hfernnHanal" section usts im- 
portant meetings, speeches, tradd 
pubiictiliora, and hearings you 
wont wonltornta 

Dont be left in the dork 1 Send 
your subscription orde* to Kerry 
Cadden. Net national Division, US 
Chambef of Cornmerce. 1615 H 
Street. fW. VvbshJngton. DC 20O62; 
$70 'year, US Chamber members 
— SSS/year. non-members (Mafce 
checks payacle to US CtKirnber of 
Commence Please add appropri- 
ate sa^es fair for deliveries in DC 
and California I 
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Low price time 
clock helps small 
companies meet 
strict requirements 
of wage-hour law 
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LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 
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pris.t-.-i Ivm^ j-uTt to what in happen 
I mg in the industry and in the company 
iucJf. How willing are you to listen to 
the views of new salesmen? How active 
are you in going to trade shows an*i 
reading trade publications? 

Heru the pridtf factor often works 
against the founder-owner of a compa- 
ny A,- u firm tfete bigger and more 
divers*, a fa umie pawner often loses 
touch. He can't be aware of every new 
product in bus industry or of the day-to- 
day efficiency of every executive in ev- 
ery department. 

Rut foe continues to think that he nec- 
essarily knows more about the compa^ 
ny than anyone else. 

Llkfc a MOTUEU who can we* no wrontf 
m in an errant child, a founder-owner 
can fail io ask tine tough, critical ques- 
tions that could provicJi- a better idea of 
the scope- of his problems . 

A founder-owner can be so dose to a 
problem that he can't see it (He usually 
fails to elimiiiu^' ■ I- .il u i.-.«d early in Lhe 
game; the executives drawing tojj dol- 
tar for little effort art frequently- rela- 
tives or izolf partners.) What's more, 
the founder-owner may be the cause of 
the difficulty himself not want to 
admit it 

Sometimes, businesses fall back on. 
the computer as their guarantee 
against an outbreak of unpleasant sur- 
prises. This is a grave mistake. Ft is not 
enough to read the numbers; you must 
understand what Lhe numbers say. 

For example, the computer of a pro- 
ducer of high-speed steel and carbide 



drills rVhaw^d Lhat nates wore ruunJatg 
wild in tht: tiifvMy Mountain urea. That 
didn't seem to make sense, Wtmt the 
printouts didn't say was that the drill 
producer's competitors were on alrtke 
in the area and ihn drill producer had 
become the only source of supply. 

The cold number* also didn't reveaJ 
that management had failed to keep in 
close touch with the market— its drills 
were being sold perilously close to pro- 
duction costs and well below the prices 
charged by the competition. 

Unpleasant surprises can even lurk 
in what appear* to he an encimratfitig 
situation. For example, the industrial 
equipment field requires heavy capital 
investment. Haw Gftftif i^F^uiive offi- 
ce ra and chief financial officers in this 
field, who complained aa the prime rate 
readied 30 percent, ever considered Lli? 
possibility thai there may lu fc inort* 
bankruptcies when rates are lower? 
When rates are lower, companies are 
leas cautious and tend to throw good 
money after bad. 

In sum, surprises are something that 
should be handed to you on your birth- 
day or found under (.he Christmas tree. 
Only when th*? mariaifemenl of a trou- 
bled firm is prepared to have its as- 
sumptions challenged and see had news 
brought Uj the surface— if necessary, 
hy objective outside consultants — can it 
hope ttj avoid the unpleasant Eiurf^e 
of seeing & once viable business go 
down the drain. O 

7b on ier nepntU jf of thin 
a rt trie, mir jmtf*; 58, 



A Checklist lor Survival 



Abraham E. Getzler has drawn up 
a list of questions that a chief execu- 
tive officer should ask himself. If he 
answers honestly, he will get a very 
^oori idea of the shape his company 
is in. 

1, Are you blindly following lhe 
false prophet of volume, producing 
too many different items and too 
much merchandise? 

2. Are you blinded by the "pride 
of parenthood 0 into failing to close 
ohrtjjlffte plants or unpmfi table divi- 
sions? 

ii. Have you carefully analysed 
actual manufacturing cXMits ana the 
true demand for your company's 
products, monitored the markc tplace 
and been prepared to adjust quickly 
to twvk- situations T 

L Am you still ejupjoyiQg long- 
time exiicutivefl. salesmen or other 
employes who ar* making little or no 
cuntrfbulion to the company's prof- 



its? Are you also permitting costly 
executive perks lEke swollen expense 
accounts and unnecessary limou- 
sine* or club memberships? 

5 r Have you prepared an Accurate 
:t]id RraJir.tic Ct^ftni prvMHTii^i 1 

6, Have you seriously considered 
selling off inefficient facilities and 
contracting out the work instead? 

7, Are you still maintaining show- 
rooms and other spaces that are no 
longer necessary? 

S. Have you diversified away 
from your main strength or overvx- 
I Minded when business was good only 
Ui find yourself citsh-shorL now? 

& Are you concentrating on pre- 
venting the symptoms of trouble — 
by simply raising money to meet 
payrolls, bills and accounts pay- 
Abie — rather than taking the neces- 
sary steps, no mutter how diffkult 
they may be, to avoid major proh* 
I ems? 
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NEW POWER ON COMMITTEES 

House Democrats' Election Bonus 



House Democrats in the UtiUi Con- 
gress will receive a bonus from 
their gains in the tiff-year elections— 
greater domination of l.he committees 
thai 1 1 1 1 1 1 j ! i fe-or-death j h? w er ove r virt u- 
atly all legislation. 

Democrats gained 26 seat* in the 
election, 1 ! and will have "Mil members in 
the new House, compared with the Re- 
|.iul:Oinirs' t$tk An a result, the ratio of 
Denvwrnii!- r.i Rouutihi'jLji 
members cm House com- 
mittees wit) be approxi- 
mately J> to X K was •! to 3 
on most com mil lees dur- 
ing the past Congress. 

ThL* increased commit 
tee ^Lreci|^lh will hi 1 an Un- 
apt for House Deniut e ratie 
leaders in what are ex- 
tioftuii Li be coutimHritf 
■Hashes w i 1 hi President 
hWgan over the nest two 
years. The leader of 
course, will also have to 
keep (heir ironps in line an 
major issues after the 
committees act. 

The extent to which con- 
servative DemnrraLH will 
hold the balance of power 
in the House in the SHth Congress n*- 
malns a major unknown a.s the miw 
Congress prepare* to convene thi* 
month. Such Democrats K nrgftmfced for- 
mally as the CoTiservatfre Democratic 
Forum and known informally as the 
Boll Weevils, gave President Reagan 
•Tui-inJ victories over the last two years 
on fiscal proposals that constitute the 
keystonp of his policies. 

In addition to the revised ratio in the 
Bonne-" the ratio rernam* the 4sime in 
the Senate — con great) iona] committee 
membership* will change because of 
vacancies winded by the retirement or 
election defeat of 81 member* of the. 
House and five senators. 

Key changes inelude the accession of 
Rep. Claude Pepper (D-FIa.) to the 
rtiairtnanship of the H'iijsp Rule* Com 
mittee, Thai panel, one of the most 
powerful m Cohere?*, decide* what leg- 
islation reaches ihn House floor arid 
Bets the terms under which debate will 
bp conducted 



generally viewed as an arm of the 
House Speaker. Pepper, as chairman, 
expected to work closely and coopera- 
tively wrth Speaker Thomas F O'Neill. 

At the same time, the 82-year-oEd 
Pepper htLs put htm-elf m a ki-\ :vpoi r"..r 
the furthcoming debate over reforming 
Social Security finances, an issue on 
which he has pained high visibility as 




Ctoutfc Pepper (left) wilt now head ma House Rotes Committee, 
Lowell WsJcker will chair l Ssonte appropriations subtornmiUe* 



Rule* i* a highly pnrlkan committer?, 
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chairman of the House Select Commit- 
tee on Aginp. Pepper has hwn in rat 
forefront of the political bloc opposing 
proposals to curb benefit increases. 

Although liiB chairmanship of the 
Committee on Atfing gave htm a nation- 
al forum to represent the interesta of 
the elderly, he had no real legislative 
power because the committee is not em- 
powered to report out legislation. Pep- 
fter is Kivm£ up hj-Ht eh airmanship to 
take one that will give him a major 
voice oil legislation . 

(hi the RepiiMiean side, Sen. [/well 
Wwckcr of Connecticut has made oik 
of the meat significant committee 
switches. He will take over the chair- 
manship of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee's subcommittee on tohiir. 
health it mi human services, and vihicn 
r.ion. To do so, he will have to surrender 
his present chairmanship of the same 
committee's sulx-ommittee on the SluUi. 
Justice and Commerce Depart me ills 
and t be- ff'dernl jndjriary 
Weickcr '* shift i^ ennrndfl-red partku- 



tarly significant because it will give him 
:t ki-y n ■U/ in M'ltmii ^ pending le^vela fnr 
a wide range of social program* thnt 
Lhr President him earmarked for for 
Lher cute. Weieker hjie previously o|i- 
posed Reagan on n*dut;tionft in those 
areas, and he can do so Ln the new 
Congress from a stronger position. 

Another Senate shift brings Sen. Er* 
swa\ V, Ih'tlui^ of South Carol ir»i fnmi 
tlif* ^i^nmeot of nuikinj? 
Democrat on the Senate 
Budget Committee to the 
same position on the Com- 
mittee on Cflrnmerre p Sd* 
ence and Tran»pottatkm. 

Althoavrh the liud^et 
Committee han offered 
hinh vtstbility to its lend- 
ers, Mailing new aasjgtt- 
ment puts him into a more 
actr\ r e role in three hmad 
areas of the economy at a 
time when he reportedly Is 
considering a bid for the 
Democratic presidential 
nomination. 

Many other committee 
as-signments remain to h+.« 
fmali'/ed, hul 
process uf 



the nvemll 
filling vacan- 
cies this year ie relatively routine, com- 
pared wiUi the hectic activity thai 
marked the start of the 97th Congress 
two yean ago, Then, Republican* took 
control of all Semite committees after 
winning u Sr-imtc rn;iji.-n'-, ?..r ihe first 
tune Since 1952. 

In K*&Z Kcpuhlhruns kept mntrol of 
the Senate by the name 544fi maririn 
they Won two years earlier. 

The House's opening dap in the last 
i 'orj^^pi were marked by a bitter |Jolir 
ical dispute over Dennx-rruic |Miider«=' 
decision to %\xt* siiejr pany jm-rit.-r r# |. 
n-?i^tit!iliori on key committees than its 
reduced ranks would normally warrant, 
Thr Rules, Budget, Appropriation* and 
Ways, and Means mmmitteeA were in- 
volved. Republican* argued that tW 
rX»mrH:nits wvru try r in,^ to Ktack tla>sv 
]k[Lnels to gain unfair advurala^e in rJeal- 
irs[2 with Presirienl Keag»Ei> iniuat.i^ 1 ^ 
Democratif loaders prevailed sil the 
dispute, m what were essentially party- 
line votes, and Lho dispute fjided a* 
fc-ELgan achieved a JU k ries of HUceesses,C 
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Twilight of the Bonds 



The industrial development bond faces 
virtual annihilation as an aid to private firms- 
Can it be saved ? 



THE INDUSTRIAL develop 
merit bond was bom in 
1936 and enfeebled in 1982, It 
may die in \9rt\ r unless res- 
cue efforts succeed In :he 
course of a full life, the IDB 
has made many frienda and 
enemies in high places, be- 
come a lllbject Of political 

and economic controversy, 
and financed billions of dol- 
lar? worth of business fftcili- 

Uf Hi. 

I DBs are issued by slate or 
local po vera men t& for the 
benefit of private buainMses, 
typically to help finance new 
plant and equipment. The 
huiiirteag repays the issuing 
agency under a loan agree- 
ment. The favored bonds 
have been need extensively 
by aggressive economic de- 
velopment agencies to lure 
new employers. 

t. ntil m** the totexest on all [DB* 
was tax*exeropl, just as it Is on bonds 
for public facilities like schools and 
prisons. That year. Congress declared 
IDB interest taxable, with ftume excep- 
tions t 

The exception of most widespread 
uae to business is one that preserves 
the interest exemption for small is- 
sues — ti million or leas, (The ceifinp 
rises lo |10 million if certain capital 
expenditure limits are met, and to $W 
million under an urban development ac 
tjon grant) 

In Iff/ft, creative local government*! 
be^riin using fDrls to fund mort^akres 
for single-family homes at below-mar- 
ket rate*. C<mKreeva imposed separate 
limits on th&t prurtJee in 10B0 and pro- 
vided for its termination at I be end of 
this year. 

I I e* pice the restrictions, use of the 
bands continued to grow. According to 
the Treasury, of the $54.5 bill ton in Xmx- 
exempt, lon^ term bo rids issued in IfrflO, 
more than half — £2S.G billion— wuh 
used for private purposes. Of that 
amount, J 10.-5 billion funded single- fam- 
ily mortgages., $9 billion w&a distril ut- 
eri in small issues and the remainder 
■ 1 lalified under father exceptions last 
year, the total for private-purpose tax- 
exempt bond issues i« believed to have 
surpassed billion. 
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Sen. John Slannla |D-MIb&.| proposes changing in* 1M2 tei 
law n mat me IDB can 'remain viable' §■ an economic laol 



Critirs of the bunds grew nlarmrd at 
their increasing popularity and raised 
three objections to them: They cost the 
Treasury revenues they compete with 
tax-exempt Iwnds for public facilities, 
raisins the mterest rates that must be 
paid; they constitute an open-ended en 
titlement program that could become a 
sijrnif leant drain on the budget (JDB 
u&e in IWI was estimated fll only In 
percent of potential u&e), 

A on'SKOjuk STLY , the Reagan admin- 
'w totratkm prvpoaed further limits 
cin IfrBs as part of the fiscal l r J83 bud- 
get. A coalition of trade associations 
and public officials' groups opposed 
some of the restrictions. 

The outcome was u compromise in- 
corporated in the Tan Equity and Kisral 
I te« flexibility Ai i t of 19S2. friends of 
the IDB succeeded in eliminating an 
ad minis traLion proposal to require a 
small capital contribution from the 
sponsoring public agency. And in some 
minor respects, previous limits were lih- 
eralifieii. 

However, the net effect of TEFKA 
wik; imposition of some stiff new re- 
strictions that spell virtual doom for the 
IDE Among thp most significant: Pub- 
lic hearings or referenda must be held 
on each issue. i|uarterly in formation re- 
ports must be filed wiLh the Internal 



Revenue Service, straight - 
line depreciation (rather than 
the accelerated cost recovery 
system) must he used ft*r 
most LDB-fuianeed facilities, 
and the small-issue exemp- 
tion is to expire aL the end of 
1986, eliminating niOHC re- 
maining private-purpoie IDB 
financing with the exception 
of a few limited categories 
like pollution control projects 
and multifamily rental hous- 
ing. For certain u»e«— includ- 
ing the establishment of 
racctracki, bin and mas- 
sage, parlors— the exemption 
ended at the start of this 
year 

I,ast September r Sen. John 
C, S tennis (L) Miss J intro- 
duced a bill to repeal two of 
the TEFKA provisions; the 
ban on ACR5 use and the 
lifHti termination date, He 
will prubahly reintroduce auch legisla- 
tion in the new Congress.. Stennis says 
fPBs have been "a huge success" in 
Mississippi, which pioneered their use, 
and tie cites a study showing that more 
federal revenues have been gained 
from the new jobs created there with 
IDBn than have been lost through the 
interest exemption. 

No one expects such legislation to 
get through aumt however. There ia no 
substantial support for it on either the 
Senate Finance or House Ways and 
Means Committees and the admin is t ra- 
tion would undoubtedly he hostile if 
such a bill began to move forward. 

However, there is one deadline ohejid 
that may forru Congre.se; to Lake u|> the 
issue again this year. The tax exenip- 
tinn for interest on single- family mort- 
gage subsidy bonds terminates at f hi' 
end ot 1SS3, 

"There's no way that the housing in- 
dustry lb going to let the aub&idy for 
riingle-fanuly mortgagea expire/' says 
one knowledgeable, observer But if it is 
extended, he adds, Congress and the 
;iiirn. miration may week to recover the 
coat by imposing new restriction* on 
ir*Bs> such as moving up the sun- 
set dale. In «hnf --v^i.i supporters of 
the Wit would hi' doinpr well even to 
preserve the Hiatus quo. □ 
—Barry Cncamer 
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get It Hack, <&\merica 
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tZ7 Franklin return to Washington, Q.C. in a rousing mustcat tiHnpn 
sen rattan from the U.S. Chamher entitled "Lot's Get it Bach. America* 

tn exuberant song and dialogue, these distinguished statesmen ex- 
press their dismay atAmeriCM's economic woes and heavy reliance on 
big government to solve them— a situation that's a tar cry from their in- 
tentions m dtatttng out Constitution! 

Their important and ttmoly advice calls for Americans to gat tmck 
the spirit that founded and built this nation.. . k sett-fetimice. initiative and 
pride in America and aft it s mh tor. " 

'Lets Gal It Back, America" wtll entertain and Inspire any group or 
gathering of citizens* young and old. It's a film all Americans should see. 
Help spread its powerful message* . - send m the coupon today! 
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Peeking Inside 
Those Brown Bags 

Ideas, for new businesses sometime* 
lit' around for gene rations before they 
are Neized up^n. For example* it has 
been more than 80 years sine* PrwnV 
dent MfKudey promised E-vcry Ameri- 
can a full lunch pail, but it was not until 
last year that David Lyon. 71. a former 
advertising man, sorted looking into 
the pail, 

Lyon formed the Brown -Bag Jnsti- 
lute. a privately owned research and 
consulting business, in Green? Farm, 
Conn,, after he learned that mom than 
Mi million Americans carry their 
lunches so school or work. 

Now hr< ha* contracts with nin* ma- 
jor companies that want to know mor* 
about the habits of brown- baggers, 
Each of throe companies — General 
Foods Corporation and Standard 
Brands among them— pays Lyon 
8253,000 a year for data from the Brown- 
Bag Institute. 

Lyon contracts with a research firm 
in nearby NorwaEk to interview by tele* 
phone some 1,500 Americans every 
three months about their brown- hag- 
ping habits. 

From this random sample. Lyon 
and his clients have learned tiiai 
brown-bagging is on the In- 
crease,, that brawn-batfjreire 
are enthusiastic coupon 



A Drown-bagger himself, David 
Lyort makes * II vine; analyzing 
what Is In America s brown bags. 



fliers arid attuned to product promo- 
tions and that brown-baggers are, in 
the- main, successf ul people. 

"The majority of brown-baggers 
niake $30,000 a year or more/" says 
Lyon, "and our surveys indicate that 
they tend to be ihe better-educated peo- 
ple," 

He says an increasing number of 
brown-baggers complain of a decline in 
quality, or rise in nric**, at office cafe- 
terias. 

Clients of the institute use the daU 
to develop new promotions for th* ir 
products and to create new products 
for brownkiggfrs— everything from 
luncheon meats to thermos jup to plas- 
tic containers. 

"Fall and winter are the top brown- 
bagging months/ 1 says Lyon, "and in 
any une month of the year, two of three 
fioyseholdta will have brown-bagged one 
or mare times/' 

Lyon got the idea for his institute 
three years ago while conducting prod- 
uct research for a client . r jf his West- 
P'lM, t'rmn., advertising agency The 
institute is a full-time job for Lyon and 
two additional workers: they work out 
of Lyon's home in Creens Farm, la he a 
brown-bagger? Occasionally. 
"1 usually go downstairs and rum- 
mage around for something to eat 
. . and then try to clean 
up the mess before the 
wife shows np," 




Two House Painters 
With a Woman's Touch 

Janet Stef ty and Barbara Mace have 
n business card that calls them "Ladies 
in Painting"" — a name that soon may 
dhow uu in Yellow Pages anmjirj the 
country. 

The two former school tench era, both 
in their ofte, ;*re painting con trie.- o.^ 
(interior and exterior] in the Han Fran- 
cisco area. They have been working- 
five, sometime* six, days a week to 
keep up with tlieir contracts., but they 
have a two-nmiifh backlog. 

Tliejr idea for Uida^ in hooting is 
now being franchiaed nationwide. 

It all started five years ago with a 
simple reque^i ^ i r. - I n -lnii-.d iin'i 
friend who built houses; the friend had 
admired the detailed and impeccable 
psint job Stef fy had done in her owa 
home. Hi.- vv rt- finishing a house a ml 
asked her to paint it. 

She agreed, but only if she could 
bring a friend. "I won't work alone with 
an all ^m ale construction crew p " she- 
said 

Like Janet Steffy. Barbara Mace had 
children who were grown, and she was 
lm ik mg fur something to do besides vo!- 
unteer work. ""Maybe it's time we could 
earn a ItttJe bit, what, with the kids go- 
ing on to college," *be said after Steffy 
i • . . I Mace to join her. 

The first job was for two days' work. 
It expanded into two wwk* because: the 
contractor liked the t|uality job he wufi 
getting from the two women. 

Word got around, a few neb were 
run, and the Ladies in Painting ftftv* 
been in overalls ever since. 

"The only problem has been heavy 
furniture that needs moving/' nays 
Mace. "We nush it with our legs rut her 
than try lifting it Hut we can do nearly 
everything a man ran." 

By trial an. I error tn> wmoen devel- 
oped m price sea Jo. "At first our bid* 
wen? too low; then, after we rabwd 
them, we lost jobs,'* says Steffy, "Now 
we know how to market our services. 1 * 
Ladies in Painting charge* between 
$7uri ami for a thr^e-bedroom, two- 
hath apartment of average sixe. de- 
pending on the condition of the walls 
and woodwork. 

Two yeam ago, Staff y 'a frknd Ron 
Batpfl, who heads a sales and manug-* 
rnent consulting firm, purchased Ladies, 
in Painting and turned it into a fran- 
fhbie ofKhrtitinn btiAgd in Minneapniih. 
The marketing of franchise* began 
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Idea by Janet Steffy and Barbara Mace, 
f°*Tn*r schoolteachers,, "to earn a little 
hai grown Inlo a fulMime bushiest. 
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month, and Stuffy iind Maw have 
mt' the fninchiKeeN in their area. A 
franchise costs $4000 and entitles two 
women to a territory specified by th* 
company, two weeks' training in Minne- 
a polls, advertising materials and ongo- 
ing management assisiivnee. Additional 
expenses — brushes, paints, ladders, of- 
fiiv hf.iaiv rui'l su.-fi— i.-ru, toUil S7.000 
and up. 

Ten percent of each franchisees 
gross sales will £0 to the parent compa- 
ny. Fnr their huEp in training and the 
Ui>e of the Ladies in Piuntmjr name, 
Steffy and Mace will receive one tenth 
of what 3s collected from the franchi- 
sees. 

Of course. Steffy and Mace wish the 
fram'hiM" ci|H>nilimi well, but they get 
Lheir sense of Job satisfaction — and » 
comfortable income from the day-to* 
<tay challenge of figuring [joint needs 
per roum, deciding when to use a tarp 
or piratic and picking the best brush for 

Construction Equipment 
A Phone Call Away 

Information ha* always been a valu- 
able commodity, but computer-minded 
Al Belfour see* it us something mure. 
To him. it is M a national resource, jiust 
like energy," cind He I four has decided 
to mint) the resource. 

In May. 1981. he fomed a company 
called Onttrurtinn Equipment Ijocn> 
tor. Based in Traverse City, Mich., ?h< j 
company offers a computerized HnW 
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tion To a complex problem facing most 
construction people— how to find a 
mailed \tk*m of equipment quickly and 
at a reasonable price, 

"In the past, person* responsible for 
solving ihisi problem have hod to rely on 
friends in the business, on dealers or on 
randomly placed listings in trad* publi- 
cations," £ays Bel fan r- 

No more. At any one time, Bel/our' a 
n-imputc-r lists mm'- than 2o,ihiii pieces 
of heavy-duty construction equipment 
— backhoeSj tractors, graders, compac- 
tors, water wagons, even severs] sir- 
craft 

In all. more than SI billion worth of 
construction equipment for rent or sale 
can be found through Bel four's compa- 
ny by a mere phone call 

To list equipment, fellers or lessons 
give Bet four such information as make 
and model scries sum! serial number, 
and asking price, as well as additional 
oumnient*. The charge is fri:. f^r each 
listing, which remains in the computer 
for 90 days. 

Equipment buyers or 
renters call on Be!four"& 
loll-free WATS lbes fc telj- 
-ii ja' his staff i if operator* 
what they are seeking, 
The cNimpuier fih»w» what 
is available- Each lead— 
the name and phone num- 
ber of the seller or les- 
sor*- costs the caller $51 

"It's an incredible sav- 
ing compared lo f say, & 
two-week delay on a job 
while a piece of equipment 
is sought through the usu- 
al channels," says Bel- 
four. 

Some buyers or lessees 
request computer print- 
outs at all th£ equipment 
in a certain category, &aya 
Belfour, and they ore 
charged a tfmall fee per 
page. The printout! do not 
carry the owners' names 
or phone numbers., and 
the buyer is charged for 
On- luij'J on]} when llit-sr; 
nrr requested. 

the company's WATS 
lines ire open nearly 
around ihe clock and the 
operators handle shout U 
calls daily, up from 2fl 
c jills n week when the 
busings first open^l. 

Belfour* &5< used to 
work for the Atomic Ener 



gy Commas jon and for the Weather 
Bureau; fit both agencies he managed 
enormous file* of data. 

tn the early 1960s, Belfour and * 
partner started a company that comput- 
erised liatu from different pathological 
labordtortes. They ended up selling in 
19T1 to the College of American Pathol- 
ogist*; Belfour stayed on as manager 
for six years. 

There i* no telling how Construction 
Equipment Locator will develop. 

"Our company has been contacted by 
a man who has a grant to set up u 
nationwide system to locate missing 
children," says Belfour. "Our equip- 
ment could easily be adapted for thai 
purpose, 

"And insurance companies have ex* 
pressed inlerest in lifting our \ system for 
locating stolen goods," 

To Belfour, the computer adds a "di* 
men si i mi of speed and volume tKat can- 
not be duplicated by the human mind." 
And he intend* to exploit it for all it's 
worth. □ 




Using the computer, A I Bellour acts at ■ matchmaker 
berwtran contractors snd Buppllcn of h#airy aquiprntnt 
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The Cloud Hanging 
Over the Recovery 

^pHE 1983-S4 economic forecast beginning- on 
1 page 20 indicates conditions are finally right 
for the conaumer-apending aurge long awaited 
as the cutting edge? of the recovery. 

Sharp drops in inflation and interest rate? that 
have already recurred are viewed as the catalyst 
for increased sales of homes*, automobile* and 
other durable goods, with activity in those key 
areas boosting the economy generally. 

The economic outlook, as aeen by the Forecast 
Center of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, in- 
cludes an important caveat, however A res ur- 
ge rice of interest rates could threaten recovery. 

tlxcessively tight or loose Federal Reserve 
Board control of the money supply could trigger 
such a resurgence. Concern about the board's 
vast power has, in fact, produced proposals that 
Congress control monetary policy. 

The very idea of congressional control of the 
money supply is frightening. After all. Congress 
has not exactly chalked up a record of responsi- 
bility on money matters. The Federal Reserve 
Board should continue to make money supply 
decisions— decisions that, we hope, will foster 
recovery without sending interest rates back up. 

But Congress does have a major responsibility 
in dampening inflation— restraining the growth 
of a lffiB-SU budget deficit that could reach $200 
billion. The entire federal budget was less than 
$200 billion just 13 years ago. 

Holding down the deficit will require rejection 
of the claim of some member* of Congress that 
the November election results represented a 
mandate to accelerate spending and retard ihx 
relief. Such actions would prevent recovery. 

There is no doubt that the American people 
warn an end to the recession and its attendant 
high rate of joblessness- The heat way Congress 
can achieve those goab is by nurturing the re- 
covery with sound tax and spending policies. 

Taking the Make- Work 
Out of Job Training 

'^PFUS TtME,, you, the private employer, will 
I lead, not the federal government.' 1 
President Reagan thua explained to a tfitabMt 
audience (see page 59) the crucial difference l>e- 
tween the Job Training Partnership Act of 1&82 



and previous federal programs to equip the un- 
employed and the underemployed for success in 
the increasingly technical workplace of modern 
America, 

Despite the spending of tens of billions of dol- 
lars, earlier programs directed from Washington 
failed because they did not have the grass-roots 
perspective required to match trainees with em- 
ployer needs. 

Trainees were too often readied for nonexis- 
tent jobs or shunted into make- work slots for 
government agencies. 

The new Jaw gives representative* of local 
business a controlling role in the operation of 
locally run programs geared to local job mar- 
ket*. 

State and local chambers of commerce, other 
business organisation* and individual businesses 
should go all-out to make this valuable new pro- 
gram work h not only for the sake of its own 
important goals but also as a demonstration of 
the private sector's ability to apply its know-how 
and initiative to solving seriou& national prob- 
lem*, 

A Campaign Against 
Business Activism 

THE ttKAVY INVOLVEMENT of political action 
committees in the 1982 congressional elec- 
tions has touched off a new clamor from liberal 
leaders for public financing of Senate and House 
campaigns. 

They argue that public financing would fret- 
candidates from dependence on special interest 
groups expecting favors in return for contribu- 
tions. Public- financing proposals would limit, if 
not eliminate, PAC activities. 

It is significant that the public-financing move- 
ment did not get under way to any extent until 
business political action committees began grow- 
ing in number and effectiveness. There was little 
talk of taxpayers' paying for congressional cam 
paigna when the AFL-ClO's Committee on Politi- 
cal Education was the biggest and most power- 
ful of thePACi. 

Although some groups supporting public fi- 
nancing view it as a legitimate reform, too many 
people rallying behind the concept sets iL as a club 
to suppress political activism by buainesa. 

Congress rejected public-financing legislation 
the l:s - 1 time it surfaced. Nothing has happened 
ainee to alter the wisdom of that decision. □ 
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The Good Stuff. 
And nothing but. 

The Canon NP-3O0F. 
Its got the stuff to really deliver the goods. 
The speed of 30 tetter-size copies a minute. Even reduction. 
The newest in Canons line of plain paper copiers. 

Fret glance seys cocnpacl. Closer Documenl feed ing quctens ihe fhe Canon NP-3Q0F $ jusl what 

inspection says so much mofB. pulse ol your office as il quietens The you'd eapecs from the latest addition to 

The Canon NP-300F has |us1 wiiat pace of any copy job. ihe Canon line ol Tfcmer Projection 

you need. The good stuff And nothing but K even sorts rr yau hke Up to to copiers Excellent copy every time, 

30 letter-size coptes a minge keeps sets erf copies aufcmaiicairy with an From a copter ihrs aze Witn micronics 

pace wrlh your urgent need for copies optional NP Mcii-Sorter !0 make it $*mpte 
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Warnm^ The Surgeon General Has Deiermined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking is Dangerous 10 Ynut Health. 
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